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At the hour of dusk, when 
lamps are lighted, Persian ser- 
vants hail their masters with 
the greeting of “Peace be unto 
you”: accordingly when my 
servant Sadik brought in the 
light he said, “Salam aleikun.” 
Then, stretching out both his 
hands and bowing, he offered me 
a letter that lay in his palms as 
ina bowl. It is worth remark- 
ing, by the way, that a Persian 
considers it an act of rudeness 
to snatch at the gift proffered 
tohim. Courtesy demands that 
he should reach out both his 
hands and wait for you to drop 
Itinto them. I took the letter. 
It was addressed “A la maine 
de mon chere maitre,” and was 
signed “ Feridun Mirza,” in the 
left bottom corner of the en- 
Velope. The word Mirza suc- 
ceeding a proper name signifies 
Prince, it being a contraction 
of Amir-zadeh, descendant of 
an Amir ; but when it precedes 
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it means a person in civil em- 
ployment or a secretary. The 
letter, then, was from one of my 
pupils, all of whom were sons 
of H.I.H. Zillu’s-Sultan, senior 
brother of the reigning Shah of 
Persia. 

Opening the letter, I began 
to read; then, bursting into 
laughter at the very first line, 
I gazed around me. While the 
spirit of my surroundings was 
one with the patriarchal age of 
Abraham, the letter, signed 
“Votre eleve obeysent,” was 
dated 18,917 A.D., by which 
time, presumably, the imperial 
scribe hoped to be reduced to 
obedience. The letter, more- 
over, which I will transcribe 
verbatim, was free from punctua- 
tion, following the Persian cus- 
tom in that particular :— 


“ Mercredi soir Juillet 14 18917 A.D. 


‘“ MON CHERE MAITRE MON- 
SIEUR Spry,—Je suis bien con- 
3D 
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tent Vous etes le bien venu 

J’espere vous voire bientot— 

Votre eleve obeysent 
“FERIDUN MIRzA.” 


When I had answered the 
little note in a grateful spirit, I 
fell into a muse over the word 
“obeysent.” This word, obedient, 
was of significance in my sight, 
chiefly because it recalled a 
friendly chat I had had on the 


question of discipline with an . 


influential Jew in London, whose 
brother had been instrumental 
in appointing me to the tutor- 
ship. His views on the subject 
were of the essence of the Jew- 
ish temperament. ‘ Discipline!” 
he had cried in unfeigned 
amazement at my ingenuous- 
ness. ‘“ Nothing of that sort, I 
assure you. If the young 
princes wish to work, you will 


work ; if to play, you will play. 
When they burst out weeping, 
you will mingle your tears with 
theirs, and join in the chorus 
whenever they are in a laughing 
mood. Permit me to congratu- 


late you 
ment.” 
My thoughts were busy with 
this droll epitome of my duties 
when Sadik came to tell me 
that he had made my bed in 
the compound and hung the 
mosquito-curtain; so, having 
undressed and donned my 
sleeping-suit, I went out into 
the bright, moony night, and 
lay down under the blue blanket 
of the starry heavens. The 
croaking of a colony of frogs in 
the tank was toned to a lullaby, 
thank goodness, and so was the 
bubbling of the kalydn, which 
my servants were smoking, by 
way of a sedative, ere they 


upon the appoint- 
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wrapped themselves up for the 
night. Rising with the sun 
next morning, I followed my 
two soldiers, who bore my books 
and writing materials, across 
the compound of the Takieh to 
the curtained entrance of the 
Divan Khanah, where we were 
met by a general in a tall brim- 
less hat of white astrakhan. 
This man, whom I shall call the 
sartip, or general, had fair hair, 
a ruddy complexion, and blue 
eyes. He was said to be of 
Russian extraction, but I be- 
lieve myself that his sole claim 
to that nationality lay in his 
knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage. He it was who now 
conducted me up a steep stone 
staircase to a long marble 
gallery, looking down upon the 
flowery courtyard, around two 
sides of which range the apart- 
ments of the Divan Khanah. 
Facing the gallery is the blank 
wall of the imperial anderin or 
haram, painted in blue and red 
arabesque, and pierced by two 
curtained doorways. Entering 
a room on the right of the 
gallery, I found myself at last 
in the presence of my pupils. 
Dr Mirza Huseyn Khan, who's 
the Zillu’s-Sultdn’s medical 
adviser, and his guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, was also 
present. The room I recognised 
as the one in which I had been 
entertained on the day of my 
arrival by Iskander Khan, the 
Afghan prince. The five round 
marble tables were still there, 
and so were the mural maps 
made in Germany some twenty- 
five years ago. These maps 
had been presented, in the first 
instance, by Mr Hoeltzer of the 
Telegraph Department, to the 
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Armenian schools in Julfa, but 
had come at last to be banished 
from those halls of learning as 
out of date. In their present 
position, on the walls of the 
imperial palace, it could not be 
said of them that they were 
antiquated: they were rather 
several centuries ahead of their 
surroundings in matters geo- 
graphical. Wondering whether 
the sum I had noticed on my 
first visit had been wiped out 
or not, I turned in the direc- 
tion of the blackboard on enter- 
ing the schoolroom. Yes; there 
it stood in barefaced evidence of 
the fact that Persian princes, 
finding it more profitable to 
receive, are quick to misapply 
the golden rule of Compound 
Division. I smiled. There- 
upon the young princes, five in 
number, leaping to their feet, 


lined up in their baggy white 
socks and tall lambskin hats, 
and returned the smile right 
cheerfully. This time my smile 
grew musical. 

As all Persians, full-grown, 


retain certain traits of the 
Eternal Child, so all Persian 
boys are dressed from early 
childhood as full-grown men. 
My pupils, being imperial 
princes, affected the national 
Court dress. The overcoat is 
buttoned at the neck, has a 
straight military collar, fits 
tight at the waist, whence it 
falls in plaits innumerable to 
the shins. Save the button at 
the neck, the coat is left open 
in front, so as to display the 
gaudy undercoat of silk or 
of velvet. The colour of both 
coats is a matter of choice, ex- 
cept in the month of Moharrem, 
when black is the only wear. 
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The artistic sense in my pupils 
displayed itself in purple and 
yellow, in Persian cashmere of 
many colours and ruby, in 
autumnal tints, brown and red; 
and in black and white, the 
second colour in each case 
being that of the arkhdlik or 
inner coat. 

The first to step to the front 
and shake me by the hand was 
Bahram Mirza, a miniature 
study in black and _ white. 
Reaching out for my hand, he 
said in French: ‘“ Soyez le bien 
—venu,monsieur. J’espére que 
vous vous soyez tout a fait 
rétabli.” 

As he stood in his amazing 
white socks, kolahon head, Icould 
not but admire the unconscious 
dignity of his bearing. I looked 
him in the face: his eyes are 
dark and unfathomably deep ; 
his mouth vies with his chin in 
firmness and resolution; his 
nose is small, and inclined to 
be flat. In stature he is short 
and sturdy. When I told him 
to sit down he did so in silence, 
fixing his impenetrable eyes 
upon my face. I could see that 
nothing escaped his grave scru- 
tiny. His eyes, the most beau- 
tiful I ever beheld, are the 
index of his mind, deep, search- 
ing, observant, impenetrable, 
intellectually vain. 

“ A diplomat in the germ,” I 
said to the doctor in an aside. 

“You will find him intelli- 
gent,” was the guarded reply. 

The next boy to bid me wel- 
come was Akbar Mirza: he was 
dressed in Persian cashmere and 
ruby silk. A dashing, free-and- 
easy youngster, tall and hand- 
some, he is his father’s favourite 
son. His wavy hair of an un- 
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common colour, a ruddy black, 
curls all round the brim of 
his tall kolah. When he shook 
hands with me, it was to say in 
English with manifest pride at 
his fluency of speech— 

“ How do you do, ser? Iam 
content to see you, and I hope 
you are better.” 

“And how old are you?” I 
asked. 

His reply smacked of Ollen- 
dorf. 

“T do not know, ser, but I 
have been to Teheran.” 

At my wits’ end to divine 
the connection, I said, “ Indeed. 
When was that?” 

This time his reply, in French, 
gave me something of a shock. 

“Lorsque j’étais dans le 
ventre de ma mére, monsieur.” 
His artless simplicity was evi- 
dent enough. 

I turned to the doctor, my 
mouth framing itself to the dot 
of a note of exclamation. 

“Quite so,” he replied, un- 
moved. “But we Persians, 
whether we be young or 
whether we be old, have no 
false shame to swear by in our 
innocency.” 

Telling Akbar Mirza, the In- 
genuous and Magnificent, to sit 
down in his turn, I awaited the 
greeting of the gentlemanly lad 
in autumnal tints, brown and 
red. He proved to be Feridun 
Mirza. I was specially inter- 
ested in him as the writer of 
the forward-looking letter. The 
oldest and the tallest of my 
pupils, his delicate high - bred 
face wore an expression of pen- 
sive aloofness from the vivid, 
alert youngster who stood chaf- 
ing at his elbow. 

The latter, Homayun Mirza 
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by name, singled himself out 
from his brothers by virtue of a 
temperament toned to his purple 
velvet frock-coat and his yellow 
arkhdlik of satin. While Bah- 
ram might be described as the 
diplomat in the germ, Feridun 
as the gentleman in the mould, 
and Akbar as the man of the 
world in little, Homayun Mira 
stood revealed as the pure, un- 
sophisticated, barbarian _ boy. 
His flashing eyes are large 
and wide open; his nose is an 
eagle’s beak, all but ; his mouth, 
an excitable feature, trembles, 
like a wave, between the foamy 
crest of passion and the still 
deeps of remorse. He is as 
straight as an arrow, as lithe 
as a cat, as wild as an untrained 
colt. Eager to bid me welcome, 
he positively danced with im- 
patience whilst I was talking to 
Feridun Mirza. When his tum 
came at last, he leaped to my 
side and seized me impulsively 
by both hands, crying out in 4 
ringing voice that carried con- 
viction with it: “ J'sime vous 
que tu ne sais pas—oui ! ” The 
last word was thrown defiantly 
in the teeth of his half-brother, 
like a challenge. It was 4 
though the stormy youngster 
felt instinctively that he had 
found a friend and protector ! at 
last. That he was at times i 
sore need of a second the seqntl 
will show. 

The fifth boy, Ismail Mirza, 
Bahram’s brother, has a metry 
twinkling face. Having neither 
English nor French, he greet 
me in mellifluous Persian in 4 
pretty, chirruping voice. He 
does not come into this natt 
tive at all. 


The introductions over, ¥ 
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set to work. I began by giving 
them a piece of French dicta- 
tion, by way of testing their 
knowledge of the language. 
We were in the middle of the 
lesson when Akbar Mirza, the 
Magnificent, laying down his 
pen, complained of the heat 
(108° in the shade), saying, “It 
is too hot—yes, ser?” Receiv- 
ing no reply, he resumed his 
work, but long before I uttered 
the words, “ Point; c’est tout ” 
(‘Full stop; that’s all’), he 
had lifted up his voice once 
more. This time his tone was 
loud and imperious. ‘“ Bach- 
ah!” (Child !”’), he cried at the 
top of his voice, Persian ser- 
vants being always summoned 
and addressed as their master’s 
“children.” To my amazement 
in stepped the stately general 
and stood in an attitude of 
grave humility, at a respectful 
distance, his head bowed and 
his hands folded on his breast. 
“ Ab-i-khwurdan” (“ Drinking- 
water”), was Akbar’s word, 
and smart the sartip’s action. 
Out he went, and back he came 
with a silver teapot in his hand. 
Very solemnly and slow he went 
the round of the class, and, rais- 
ing the spout to each thirsty 
little mouth in turn, waited in 
patient silence until the imperial 
thirst had been quenched. 
Whilst one princelet was being 
served, his neighbour sucked 
his lips in anticipation of the 
refreshing draught. As for me, 
it was mine to revel in the 
Umour of the scene, which was 
followed soon after by an inter- 
lude in which a major in full fig 
was summoned by Bahram 
Mirza, the Imperious, to clean 
his slate. The climax of the 
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ludicrous, however, was attained 
when Feridun Mirza, having to 
leave the room in a hurry, was 
escorted to his destination by 
the general, the major, a black 
eunuch, and another servant, 
who were called together by 
him in the voice of one im 
articulo mortis. 

These interruptions tickled 
my sense of humour, it is true, 
but they achieved a more useful 
end than that. They were the 
means of showing me that the 
first thing I should have to 
teach these youthful Kajars 
was, not modern languages, nor 
mathematics, nor science, but 
rather the first principles of 
self-reliance, self-help, self-inde- 
pendence. However, the inci- 
dents of the first morning in 
my little school, following, as 
they did, in quick succession, 
left me scarce a moment for re- 
flection. For the first time in 
my school experiences, the part 
I played on my début as tutor 
to the sons of the Shadow of 
the King was, in the main, that 
of an amused spectator. It was 
not until I began to score their 
exercises in French dictation 
that a more dignified réle was 
thrust upon me. Then it was 
that I became the centre of 
attraction. Whilst I was cor- 
recting Bahram Mirza’s dicta- 
tion, young Homayun bounded 
to my side, squatted at my feet, 
and examined my boots. “ Pa- 
pa-pa-pa-pa!” he cried in a 
very rapture of admiration. 
His ingenuous chuckling drew 
the others around him, and they, 
sinking to their heels in like 
manner, turned the classroom 
into a poultry-yard with their 
exclamations of delight. From 
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my boots they ran their fingers 
slowly up my socks and trou- 
sers, then up my waistcoat, 
then round and about my coat, 
not a single button escaping 
their scrutiny, till they came at 
last to the shining expanse of 
my shirt-front. Then, having 
fingered my studs and collar 
and tie and watch-guard, the 
boys stood up together, and, 
clapping their hands, cried out 
in a gleeful chorus as at a com- 
mon inspiration, “The sahib is 
a voluptuary! a voluptuary ! 
Mashallah!” Homayun throw- 
ing himself into the most fan- 
tastic attitudes the while he 
glided slowly across the room, 
waving his hands in likeness of 
a Persian dancer. 

Class over, Feridun Mirza 
came to me and said in English, 
“You are content-a wiz me— 
yes, ser?” 

I patted him on the back. 
“Certainly I am, old boy,” I 
replied. 

The 
leader, 
answer. 

It was Bahram Mirza who 
paused for an explanation. 

“Why do you say ‘old 
boy’?” he asked. “Is not a 
boy young?” 

“Certainly, young man,” I 
replied; “but the expression 
‘old boy’ is a figure of speech, 
a term of affection. I might 
call you ‘old boy,’ or ‘old fellow,’ 
or ‘old man,’ because I like you 
very much. Do you under- 
stand?” 

They all assured me that they 
understood perfectly. 

In the course of the after- 
noon Feridun Mirza wrote to 
me again. The letter was de- 


others, following the 
received the same 
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livered into my hands by a 
black eunuch of the imperial 
haram. The opening line, as 
you will judge for yourself 
testifies to the truth of the 
maxim which saith that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, 


“OLD MAN,—I hope you arr 
in a good hellz Me I am tw 
very much fattigued to rest in 
the andertn all lonly wiz my 
muzzer If you permitt one of 
my bruzzers wiz me we wil 
come to your house a little 
speeke and ply—Your old boy, 

“ FERIDUN.” 


Receiving an affirmative reply, 
Feridun Mirza, accompanied by 
the major, a Nubian eunuch, and 
an outdoor servant, hastened 
hot-foot to my dwelling, bring- 
ing Akbar Mirza with him 
When I had dismissed the 
escort, I asked Feridun what 
he had meant by saying that 
he was “all lonly” in the 
haram. “Surely,” said I, “you 
have your brothers to play 
with?” But that was not the 
case. 


The boys, being born of 
different mothers, live quite 
apart from one another, each 
in his mother’s private apart- 
ments, until they reach the age 
of puberty, when they leave the 


haram. They are allowed to 
visit each other but seldom, the 
agha bashi or chief eunuch, 
whose permission, as the ruler 
supreme over every soul within 
the sacred portals, it is 0 
easy matter to gain, seeking 
with not a little success to stell 
the current of intrigue by keep 
ing each family cribbed, cabinet 
and confined. There 18 # 
immense compound, it is true, 
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which the Zill’s wives have in 
common, but even there the 
belligerent sex is held in check 
by the presence of ever-watch- 
fuleunuchs. An exception was 
made in the case of Feridun’s 
mother, who, as a princess of 
the House of Kajar, had a 
garden all to herself. The 
name she goes by in the haram 
is that of the “ Little Lady.” 

“You should see the big 
garden at night in summer- 
time,” said Feridun Mirza in 
French. “In the hot weather 
the wives of his Highness sleep 
out of doors. All the beds used 
for the purpose are brought out 
into the garden, and placed 
along the paths between the 
flower-beds, and the mosquito- 
curtains are hung above them. 
Everything is white, just like 
acamp, but the wives of his 
Highness are really prisoners 
when they are in bed, for the 
beds are so high from the 
ground that the women can 
only get into them by means 
of a ladder, and when they are 
in bed the eunuchs come and 
take the ladders away!” 

Then Akbar Mirza, assuming 
a man-of-the-worldly air, con- 
tributed his quota of informa- 
tion in voluble English. 

“Yes, ser,” he said, rolling 
for me a cigarette in shape of 
4 sugar-loaf; “it is very droll. 
When the time commences to 
make cold, then two wives of his 
Highness sleep in one bed for 
to keep them hot. Why you 
hot marry yourself — yes, ser ? 
It would be more gay, less said 
—yes, ser?” 

“And less free, my boy,” I 
replied, 


‘ ° 
‘It is the women who are 
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not free in Persia, but the men, 
they are free!” was Akbar’s 
reply, quick and spirited. 

“And what do the ladies of 
the andertin do all day long?” 
I asked in French. 

“Well, monsieur,” replied 
Feridun, “they eat; they say 
their prayers; they smoke the 
kalydn; they sleep; they go 
to the baths in the anderin; 
they make cakes a little, and 
they sew a little; and, if they 
can, they read a little, and they 
receive their guests — some- 
times; and then— well, mon- 
sieur, that is all. There is 
nothing else for them to do. 
They are only women,” 

“But how about their chil- 
dren!” I exclaimed. “Do 
they not educate them?” 

“Sometimes,” said Feridun 
Mirza; but Akbar lighted the 
cigarette he had rolled ere he 
said a word. That done, he 
handed me the cigarette, saying, 
“You see, ser, his Highness 
loves not them to have children, 
and they are not very clever. 
You see—yes, ser?” 

The obvious conclusion was 
that the mothers of my pupils 
were the Zill’s favourite wives. 
I drew the conclusion in all 
good faith. The effect of the 
expression upon the boys was 
sudden and startling. 

“No, ser,” said Akbar very 
gravely ; “you deceive yourself. 
Our mothers are not the ‘fav- 
ourite’ wives of his Highness. 
They are our mothers.” 

“Qui, monsieur,” said Feri- 
dun, “they are our mothers. 
His Highness owes them re- 
spect. A favourite he can 
have every month, every week, 
every day, if he wishes. But 
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our mothers, they are for al- 
ways. His Highness owes 
them respect. In Persia there 
are two marriages. The one 
is for always; the other is 
either for a long time or for 
a short time—it is for the man 
to say how long. Sometimes 
he says for one year, sometimes 
he says for nine - and - ninety 
years. When he says for one 
year, it is bad. When he says 
for nine-and-ninety years, it is 
very good—oui, monsieur? 
For then the marriage is as 
good as the marriage for al- 
ways. But my mother was 
married for always. Vous 
voyez, oui, monsieur?” 

Before the boys returned to 
the haram they asked me to 
sing an English song. When 
I had sung “Rule Britannia,” 
Feridun Mirza, who had list- 
ened attentively, turned to me 
and said—‘“You looked so 
proud and so happy when you 
were singing that song! Why 
was that, monsieur ?” 

“Oh,” said I, feeling not a 
little sheepish, “I suppose it 
was because I am an English- 
man.” 

“ Then,” said Feridun, “when 
I sing I shall look'very proud 
and very happy because I am 
a Persian—oui, monsieur ?” 

“ Certainly,my boy,” I replied. 

Next morning, in school, he 
came to tell me that his mother, 
the Little Lady, was displeased 
with him because of the re- 
mark he had made. 

“My soul,” she had said to 
her son, “ you should say to the 
sahib, ‘When I sing I shall 
look very proud and _ very 
happy because my tutor is an 
Englishman.’ Then the sahib 
will rejoice, because you are 
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grateful to Allah, who is know. 
ing and wise.” 

The world was right when it 
called her the “ Little Lady.” 

Of the five pupils I had then, 
and of the nine I had a few 
months later, only two wer 
born of the same mother, 
These were Bahram Mirza, the 
clever ambitious boy, and Is. 
mail Mirza, the youngster with 
the merry twinkling face. They 
were devoted to “each other, 
these two, inseparable allies 
staunch friends, and __ loving 
brothers. But even among the 
half-brothers the rivalry was 
not unfriendly save in one in- 
stance only. All of them, the 
whole pack, made common 
cause against Homayun Miraa, 
whose mother, a convert and 
a Kurd, had been of the 
Sonni persuasion of the Mo- 
hammedan faith; and it 3 
said of the Shiah, to which 
sect the Persians belong, that 
he will turn away from the 
pleasure of killing a Christian, 
if a Sonni, unarmed, happen 
to be within reach of his knife 
Hence the probability is that 
each mother egged on her son, 
whose fanaticism was only skin- 
deep, to harass the child ‘of her 
Sonni rival. Be this suppos- 
tion right or wrong, one thing 
is certain: it was not otherwise 
than fortunate that Homayun 
Mirza, a delectable pickle, knew 
neither fear nor discretion. Half 
Kurd, half Kajar, he was born 
to be a fighter, and I am bound 
to say that scarce a day passed 
but he had the opportunity of 
showing his mettle. One 
stance of the lad’s unbridled 
passion and quick remorse 
longs here. 

The term was only two days 
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od when Feridun Mirza hap- 
pened to twit his half-brother, 
Homayun Mirza, because he 
was a Kurd on his mother’s 
side. Whereupon the fiery 
youngster, leaping to his feet, 
cred out in Persian—‘“It is 
true that Iam a Kurd. To be 
a Kurd is to be brave. To be 
a Persian is to be a coward. 
He that despises me because 
Iam a Kurd shall be defiled 
with the flesh that he declares 
to be unclean. You _ look 
hungry, Feridun Mirza. It is 
well. Behold a Kurdish kabob.” 

It was at that moment that 
I entered the room. Before I 
had time to inquire what the 
hubbub was about, Homayun 
Mirza had bitten a piece ‘of 
flesh out of the palm of his hand 
and spat it clean in Feridun’s 
face. Then, turning to me and 
gesticulating wildly, he told 
me what the squabble was 
about in voluble French, and 
droll beyond belief. Having 
chastised both culprits severely, 
I told Feridun that his religion 
should teach him to be charit- 
able, and Homayun that he 
should prove his courage by 
mastering his temper. While 
Feridun took his chastisement 
tearfully, Homayun set his 
teeth and glowered upon me 
like one possessed of the devil. 
Every now and then he would 
set me at defiance, crying out 
m his quaint French, “ J’ai quel 
fette?” Though I divined from 
the first that it was not in him 
to bear malice, I was wholly 
unprepared for the action he 
took when school was over for 
the day. 

Escaping from the haram 
after tiffin, he came to my 
house all by himself, and, taking 
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me at unawares, threw his arms 
about my neck in an agony 
of contrition, sobbing out the 
while, “Je trés peloré parceque 
je trés mauvais, mais j’aime 
vous que vous ne sais pas—oui, 
mosie !” 

“ And you are sorry for losing 
your temper?” I asked. 

He raised both his hands to 
his face, the palms upward. 
“Trés, mosie!” he cried. 

“ And what will your mother 
do when she finds out that you 
have run away?” 

“Elle mordra moi dans le 
brAs, mosie.” 

Of course! I had forgotten 
that his mother was a Kurd. 
Was it the look in my face that 
nettled the lad? Perhaps it 
was, for he flung back his head 
defiantly, saying— 

“Elle est trés brave, mon 
mére, trés! et j’aime elle aussi 
que vous ne sais pas—oui!” 

“ And though you knew that 
your mother would bite you in 
the arm for running away, you 
came to tell me that you were 
sorry for losing your temper 
this morning?” I asked. 

‘Qui, mosie mon ami.” 

I reached out for his hand in 
silence. 

“Do you see the whip, Homa- 
yun?” 

“ Oui, mosie mon ami.” 

“You will feel it, my boy, if 
you ever kiss me again. Do 
you understand ?” 

“Oui, mosie mon ami.” 

“The English custom is to 
shake hands. Men never kiss 
each other in England. Don’t 
forget that.” 

“Trés bien, mosie mon ami. 
Je suis petit soldat — oui, 
mosie ?” 

“One of the best,” I replied. 
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“Trés bien. Maintenant je 
vais chez mon mére,” 

But I took care to provide 
him with a safe-conduct before 
he left the house. 

The only punishment that 
ever taught this amazing lad 
to wince was to debar him 
from taking part in gymnastics. 
The mere threat was enough 
to reduce him to the ranks. 
Clenching his fists and dancing 
with dismay, he would run up 
to me, crying out in a very 
ecstasy of appeal, “Si, si, mosie 
mon ami, faites-moi faire de 
gymnastique! si non, mon force 
il va! oui, mosie, mon force il 
va!” 

His French, when written, 
was a puzzle, defying elucida- 
tion. The following specimen, 
however, is comparatively clear 
and simple :— 


“bon jour Mosie mon ami et 
mon cher mester esparoy gomen 
vous por té vous je tré ojurdhui 
je tre peloré par se que vous 
napas fé de jimnastiq apré jai 
dit jai ql fette— Votre eleve 

“ HOMAYN MIRzA.” 


The last words, “ apré jai dit 
jai ql fette,” being interpreted, 
mean, “ After which I said to 
myself, ‘What (evil) have I 
done?’” 

A delectable pickle and an 
inimitable mimic was Homayun 
Mirza. The foppish airs and 
graces and mincing accents of 
his cousins; Dr Mirza Huseyn 
Khan’s suave urbanity; my 
septuagenarian _ predecessor’s 
amazing gait suggesting that of 
a galvanized paralytic, and his 
wife’s old-maidenly manner of 
walking and prim demeanour 
as of a camel in hobbles,—all 
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these characteristics were seized 
upon by the audacious young. 
ster, and made to live again in 
him. His powers of observa- 
tion for surface peculiarities 
and mannerisms  outrivalled 
those of the ape. Alike in 
truth and in finish his character. 
sketches were of a piece with 
the character -sketches of Mr 
John Hare and Mr Cyril Maude, 
who would have to look to their 
laurels were this amazing child 
of the House of Kajar an Eng- 
lishman and an actor. 

During the first © 2ek of my 
residence at the Court of the 
Zillu’s-Sultan, I encouraged his 
children unconsciously to reveal 
themselves to me, to the end 
that I might learn to know 
their characters. The necessity 
of finding a common footing was 
urgent. Consider this: there 
sat my five Persian princelings 
in their black lambskin head- 
gear and baggy white socks; 
there was I, their English tutor, 
with my hat off and my boots 
on; and, separating us more 
surely than the outlandish 
fashion of our respective gar- 
ments, were the unexplored 
wastes of our rival civilisations, 
mine being as barren to them 
as theirs was tome. Obviously, 
the problem was to discover as 
it were an oasis, cool and ever- 
green, where both pupils and 
teacher might meet in the spit 
of harmony. In my eagerness 
to find the common chord, | 
turned a deaf ear to the dis 
cords which would come rushing 
in, the young princes airing 
their French with a fearlessness 
which showed that the whip 
was not yet in use as a cor 
rective influence. By winning 
their confidence at the outset, ! 
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achieved the end I had in 
prospect. Their racial charac- 
teristics, traits more or less 
superficial, grew dimmer and 
still more dim upon a closer 
view, until at last, emerging 
from the shallows of Islam and 
the like—the veriest shallows 
in their case—they stood re- 
vealed as pure, human, bar- 
barian boys. A very important 
discovery this, and a helpful 
one too: by means of it I might 
be said to join hands once more 
with the dear barbarian boys I 
had left behind me in England ; 
hence, feeling myself to be no 
longer a stranger in an alien 
land, I began to set my class in 
order. 

The leading source of annoy- 
ance in school-time was the 
curiosity of the Zill’s courtiers, 
who positively took my class- 
rom by storm, slaking their 


avowed thirst for culture by 
squatting at what they were 
pleased to call “the source of 
knowledge”—in other words, 


my feet. My pupils’ industry 
might wax or wane, nothing 
seemed to stem the scholarly 
zeal of these uninvited guests, 
whose cackling exclamations of 
“Mashaliah!” “Ajab!” “Pa- 
pa-pa-pa-pa!” would set the 
whole class tittering. The in- 
trusion of a red mulld one 
fine morning saw the end of 
my forbearance. He was the 
first priest to defile himself 
in so public a fashion. I took 
care that he should be the last. 
Turning to Bahram Mirza, 
Whose colloquial knowledge of 
French made interpretation 
easy, I said— 

“Please to tell the mulld that 
Tam flattered at his condescen- 
ion in visiting a Feringhi in 
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his little school, and say that 
I hope to return the compli- 
ment to-morrow by paying him 
a visit at his mosque at the 
hour of mid-day prayer.” 

Bahram Mirza seized the oc- 
casion of interpreting the snub 
with an eagerness I had not 
expected. Although the words 
were none of his, he contrived 
to infuse them with a spirit 
all his own. The mulld’s bear- 
ing, fierce and sanctimonious, 
yielded to the sting of the un- 
expected greeting, and when 
he rose and tiptoed it from the 
room, he was followed by the 
crestfallen courtiers of the Zill, 
Bahram Mirza clapping his 
hands in triumph to be quit of 
them, and crying in a voice of 
inimitable self - complacency— 
“You are content-a wiz me. 
Yes, ser?” 

This grievance being settled 
satisfactorily, the next thing 
to do was to reduce my pupils 
to the ranks—a task in which 
I was aided more than a little 
by fortune. In a country where 
time and eternity are regarded 
as one, I was prepared to find 
the virtue of punctuality to be 
more honoured in the breach 
than the observance, and the 
experiences of the first week 
bore out my expectations to 
the full. But first you must 
remember that the Persians 
regulate their watches by the 
setting of the sun—that is to 
say, at sundown all well-regu- 
lated Persian watches should 
point to twelve o’clock. The 
manner of telling the time from 
that moment is a question of 
sO many minutes or so many 
hours after sunset. The meet- 
ing of the hands once more at 
the figure XII. is called by the 
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Persians the desteh. Hence 
one oclock P.M. is one hour 
after the desteh, and so forth 
and so on. This method of 
reckoning time being under- 
stood, all I can say of the 
amazing unpunctuality of the 
children of the House of Kajar 
is that it clamoured for the 
everlasting eclipse of the sun. 
That fiery orb, as I was told 
upon my arrival by Bahram 
Mirza, suffers an early morning 
eclipse in the month of Muhar- 
ram, out of respect for the un- 
timely deaths of Huseyn and 
Hassan. How, then, he asked, 
could I expect him and _ his 
brothers to be in time for early 
morning school? The next 
day the youngsters were late 
again. Their excuse on that 
occasion was that they had 
been to the wedding-feast of a 
friend of theirs on the previous 
day. I looked Bahram Mirza 
in the eyes: they were un- 
fathomably deep. I sounded 
him, confident that it would 
be worth my while. 

“So you plead indigestion 
as the cause of your unpunc- 
tuality?” I said. 

The lad remained silent for 
the space of a few moments; 
then, tilting his head over the 
left shoulder, a favourite atti- 
tude of his, he gazed at me 
through half - closed lids, his 
eyes twinkling at some sudden 
thought. 

“No, ser,” he said at last; 
“T am well—very. It is not 
the indigestion, it is the sun.” 

“Of course!” 

‘Mais oui, monsieur,” he 
made haste to reply, his eyes 
all laughter and wide open, 
“‘méme le soleil se léve tard 
pendant la lune de _ miel” 
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(“ Really, sir, even the sun gets 
up late during the honey. 
moon’’). The merry twinkle in 
those flashing eyes of his was 
irresistible: do what I would] 
could not restrain a smile, which 
grew audible, when the irr. 
pressible wit, resuming his bird- 
like attitude, laid hold of my 
hand and said, “ You arre my 
friend to-day, yes, ser?” 

It was obviously impossible 
to be anything else. Nor did 
the question of punctuality 
come a whit nearer a final 
settlement on the morrow. But 
on the third day after the ex- 
pulsion of the red muilld, my 
sense of humour being some 
what blunted, I came the stern 
disciplinarian over my all but 
incorrigible pupils. Feridun 
Mirza, who was the last to put 
in an appearance, had to bear 
the brunt of my impatience. 
His pensive cast of counte- 
nance, untroubled by a spark 
of contrition, nettled me beyond 
the common. 

“Late again,” I cried. 

“Yes, ser!” said Feriduy, in 
a voice toned to a careless in- 
quiry, as who should say, 
“Leave Now for dogs and apes, 
man has Forever.” 

“Do you think I’m your ser- 
vant, jeune prince?” I asked. 

“Y-yes, ser—n-no—no, sé 
—I not know, ser,” said Fert- 
dun, somewhat alarmed. 

“Then I will leave you 
settle the point at your leisure, 
and so saying I left the room, 
and returned home. 

When I was in the middle of 
a cigar the fifth eunuch of the 
imperial haram came to discuss 
terms of peace. My refusal to 
admit the ebony gentleman 
brought the fourth eunuch to 
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my abode with a message from 
my pupils of unconditional sur- 
render; and he, being sent 
about his business, was fol- 
lowed by the third, and the 
third by the second, until at 
last his Excellency Agha Bashi, 
chief of the eunuchs at the 
Court of the Zillu’s- Sultan, 
came panting into my com- 
pound. His request to have 
speech with me met with Sadik’s 
reply that the sahib would re- 
sume his duties only at the 
command of his Imperial High- 
ness, That the whole haram 
was in an agony of alarm lest 
the question of discipline should 
reach the prince’s ears was 
plain from the invasion of my 
premises by these gentlemen-in- 
waiting upon the ladies of the 
aderin; and I saw in my dis- 
missal of their chief the only 
certain means of probing the 
question to the core. The ruse 
was successful. My absence 
was reported to the Zill. When 
I returned to the classroom, 
which I did in obedience to his 
command, it was to find him 
standing before a mural map of 
Europe and Asia. 

“Sahib,” he cried in his 
harsh, metallic voice, ‘“ come 
here.” Then he asked me to 
point out the towns of London 
and Isfahan. This being done, 
he stretched his arms from the 
one to the other, his nose flat- 
tening itself against the map, 
and said, “Loin—trés loin!” 
The next thing he ordered me 
todo, his thirst for knowledge 
geographical being still unsat- 
isfied, was to show him the 
whereabouts of the British pos- 
sessions in the two continents. 
I had reached Singapore, and 
Was on the point of putting my 
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finger upon another little patch 
of red when he brought the 
lesson to a close. 

“Enough! enough!” he 
cried. “You English are a 
masterful race. You have pos- 
sessed yourselves of all the 
ports; the sea you have made 
your own; and half the dry 
land you claim as your inherit- 
ance. You rule over half the 
world in the name of Justice. 
A masterful race, and a trust- 
worthy. So are the Germans. 
I always feel that I can trust’ 
an Englishman and a German. 
But——” His eyes fixed them- 
selves upon the territory of a 
rival Power, and he shook his 
head significantly. Then, with 
startling abruptness, “Speak!” 

When I had made a clean 
breast of my grievance in the 
matter of his sons’ unpunctu- 
ality, Bahram acting as inter- 
preter, I went on to say that, 
while I was proud to be his 
“serviteur,’ I refused to be 
treated by his children as their 
“domestique.” The latter word 
caught his ear at once. 

““Domestique, non!” he 
roared, turning upon the inter- 
preter at his elbow and boxing 
his ears, right and left, at 
every word. “Excellence, oui! 
Domestique, non! Excellence, 
oui!” Then, having cuffed 
each boy in turn (same “ busi- 
ness”), he strode along, very 
solemnly and slow, to the 
trembling eunuchs who were 
lining the walls, and thrashed 
them round the room with his 
cane in a manner alike dignified 
and effective. After which he 
reached out for my hand, say- 
ing in Persian, “Did not I tell 
you to use ‘the sticks’? You 
have a whip handy. Use it.” 
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This ended the question of 

punctuality. I had no further 

difficulty in the matter. 

Can you picture Bahram 
Mirza’s face when he trans- 
lated his father’s last words of 
advice? There were in his 
character certain traits that 
flashed out red. These were 
danger-signals, He flung back 
his head, not defiantly, but with 
a certain fearless pride, as who 
should say that the advice con- 
cerned his brothers, perhaps, 
but not himself. I liked the 
lad all the more for his fearless 
bearing and frankness of speech ; 
but when I came to relate the 
episode to a German friend of 
mine, I was advised by him to 
spare the rod in the case of 
Bahram, whose character, ac- 
cording to my friend, was that 
of a Hamlet in little, very 
proud, revengeful, ambitious. 
I am bound to say that the 
warning, based upon so inapt a 
comparison, caused me no un- 
easiness worth mentioning. 

Revengeful, Bahram Mirza 
is not. He is proud, it is 
true, but his pride is purely 
intellectual, of a pieée with his 
ambition. Being vain of his 
ability, and conscious of his 
powers of concentration, he is 
naturally eager to be first in 
all branches of study. Yet his 
is a singularly discriminating 
spirit. While he loathes noth- 
ing so much as to be damned 
with faint praise, he will shy 
away contemptuously from ful- 
some flattery. Two incidents 
bear out what I say. On 
several occasions my pupils 
were examined by Persians 
holding official positions. The 
first examiner was the Consul- 
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General in Bombay, who was 
the prince’s guest at Isfahan 
on his journey from India to 
Teheran. Struck with Bahran 
Mirza’s originality and clever. 
ness, he went the length of de. 
claring him to be the mast 
brilliant Kajar living. 

“Your Excellency forgets,” 
said thirteen-year-old Bahran, 
“that his Highness, my father, 
is not dead yet.” 

The examination over, Bab- 
ram summed up his impres- 
sions of the Consul-General in 
a single exclamation, curt and 
contemptuous, “Quel imbecile 
que ce consul-la!” and _thence- 
forward his commiseration for 
his fellow-countrymen at Bon- 
bay was unfeigned. The next 
man to examine my class was 
the governor of Shiraz, who 
paid the prince a visit on his 
way to the capital, having re- 
signed office. The Zillu’s-Sul- 
tan and his minister, Dr Mirza 
Huseyn Khan, were present at 
the examination. The report 
of the examiner, himself a first- 
rate French scholar, kindled in 
Bahram Mirza a smouldering 
resentment which burst into 
flame on the following day. 
Passing over the brilliancy of 
Bahram’s answers and_ the 
correctness of his French, he 
singled out Feridun Mirza for 
special commendation, because 
he had a better accent! To 
crown Bahram’s undeserved 
humiliation, his father, waxing 
exceeding wrath, accused him 
of idleness and stupidity and of 
“eating dirt.” The next mort 
ing, however, the prince, wish- 
ing to read a leading article m 
a French paper which he had 
received by post, ordered Bah- 
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ran Mirza to translate it for 
him. Then it was that the 
lad, still nursing his resentment 
to keep it warm, seized the 
occasion as his own. 

“May I be your sacrifice, 
your Highness,” he _ said, 
reaching out for the news- 
paper. “This article I will 
give to Feridun Mirza, whose 
French accent will enable him 
to put it into Persian with an 
accuracy that I cannot hope to 
achieve.” 

Then, leaving the prince to 
ponder over the retort court- 
eous, he entered the class-room 
and told me what had taken 
place. I need not say that I 
insisted both upon his trans- 
lating the article and upon his 
begging the prince’s pardon for 
his show of temper. Feridun 
Mirza, whose pensive counte- 
nance had worn an expression 
of blank dismay at sight of the 
leading article, brightened up 
more than a little when Bah- 
ram, knitting a meditative 
brow, snatched it from him 
and set to work. 

One more story about. Bahram 
Mirza will complete my portrait 
of a remarkable lad. I think 
the incident deserves a memory. 
It occurred when the war be- 


tween Spain and the United 
States was only a week old. 
Bahram’s intelligent interest in 
the unequal struggle was kindled 
at my keeping him posted up 
m the daily telegraphic news. 
hen, our interest growing, we 


took sides. His sympathy, all 
for the success of Spain, was a 
break in the continuity of my 
teaching that the welfare of the 
nglish-speaking races is the 
Welfare of the world, making 
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for self-government and pro- 
gress; that the territorial in- 
tegrity of Persia and of China 
was closely knit in the triumph 
of the Anglo-Saxon principle. 
Where British aims and British 
successes were concerned, I could 
carry him along with me to the 
crest of my desire; but the hope 
that his sympathy for these 
aims would inevitably lead him 
to espouse the cause of the 
United States saw me crest- 
fallen and despondent. 

“Where would your Ameri- 
cans be now if Columbus had 
not discovered America?” he 
cried, cocking his head on the 
left shoulder and closing the 
right eye. I positively gasped 
for breath at the outrageous 
question. Then, taking my 
courage in both hands, I “ went 
for” the past history of Spain. 
He listened very attentively. 
When I had finished speaking, 
he craved permission to say a 
few words. 

“Please, sir,’ he mused, 
“didn’t you tell me, when you 
came first, that the Latin 
races were inclined to retaliate 
upon their kings if their arms 
suffered a defeat? Ifthe Spani- 
ards should be defeated, might 
they not depose their little king? 
And do you expect me to have 
sympathy with Republicans? 
Vivent les rois!” 

“How about France?” I 
asked. “Do you mean to say 
that you have no sympathy 
with the French?” 

“T love France,” he replied in 
French. “But do you think 
that the French are true Re-. 
publicans, sir? I think that 
they are not. They remind me 
of the New Women you were 
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telling me about the other day. 
They think they can rule them- 
selves, but in their hearts they 
know that they are only wait- 
ing for the man who shall rule 
them.” 

These words, spoken as they 
were before the Fashoda affair 
and the home-coming of Cap- 
tain Dreyfus, showed a remark- 
able insight into the malcontent 
spirit of latter-day France. 
Evidently Bahram Mirza had 
read his French papers to good 
purpose. There is nothing that 
this boy could not learn, given 
the means and the opportunity. 
Never had tutor a more prom- 
ising pupil. He is now close 
upon sixteen years old—an age 
when the Persian: takes to 
himself a wife—yet he is still 
in the schoolroom, “Il hem 
dillah!” (‘ Praise be to God !’’) 
Being endowed by nature with 
many of the special gifts which 
go to the making of a dip- 
lomatist of the first rank, he 
might rise to play a leading 
part in the future of Persian 
politics, were he not a prince 
of the blood and the son of 
the Zillu’s-Sultan. For “’tis 
true, ‘tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis 
true,” that a muleteer or a camel- 
driver stands a better chance 
of forcing his way to the front 
in political life in Persia than 
does a child of the House of 
Kajar. Hence the probability 
is that Bahram Mirza’s career 
will be a long agony of thwarted 
ambition and hopes deferred. 
The downfall of his eldest 
brother, the Jelal-ed-Dowlet, 
in July 1897, set him pondering 
over his own future. 

“ What should I like to be!” 
he cried in answer to my ques- 
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tion. “I should like to have 
an open field and fair play 
when I am a man. But there 
is no chance for me. Am [| 
not a prince? Take the case 
of my brother, the Jelal-ed- 
Dowlet. In the days of my 
father’s power he ruled as 
deputy at Shiraz from the 
age of thirteen to his twentieth 
year. In 1890 he was sent 
to Yezd as my father’s repre- 
sentative in that city. And 
now, after seven years of suc- 
cessful rule at Yezd, he has 
been recalled to Teheran by 
my uncle the Shah and put 
in command of his Majesty's 
body-guard. Oui, monsieur, 
mon frére ainé commande 
i quelques cavaliers a lage 
de vingt-huit ans: c'est le 
comble de distinction, parole 
W@honneur !”’ 

The first time I saw the Jelal- 
ed-Dowlet was at the reading 
of my monthly report in the 
month of August 1897. At 
my suggestion this little fune- 
tion, which was held in the 
flowery courtyard of the Divan 
Khanah; had been made the 
occasion of some show and 
ceremony, the Zillu’s - Sultan 
himself presiding, and his chief 
ministers and officers beimg 
present. When my pupils and 
I arrived at the meeting-place 
we were received by Dr Mirza 
Huseyn Khan, who introduced 
me to his companion, the Jelal- 
ed- Dowlet, in whose goot- 
humoured, handsome, albeit 
fleshy, face there shone al 
expression of ineffable com- 
placency, despite his recent 
fall from the ranks of the 
powers that be. In the course 
of conversation, while we wel 
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awaiting the prince’s arrival, 
he asked me how it came that 
scarce an Englishman in the 
country had taken the trouble 
to learn Persian thoroughly ; 
and I asked him what evil my 
nation had wrought that he, 
so long a ruler in the British 
sphere of influence, should have 
the reputation of being bitterly 
Anglophobe. The question, 
taking him at unawares, met 
with a reply at once humorous 
and inconsequent. 

“Who told you that, sahib?” 
he cried in French. ‘“ Why, 
Iassure you, sahib, I have the 
warmest feelings of friendship 
for Dr Carr of the C.M.S.” 

The end of my smile saw the 
Zillu’s - Sultan, entering the 
courtyard through the cur- 
tained doorway of the haram, 
walk through the lines of 
salaaming courtiers, 
down on one of the chairs 
around the tank wherein gold- 
fish were at play. To Dr 
Mirza Huseyn Khan, the Jelal- 
ed-Dowlet, Pére Pascal, and 
myself was granted the privi- 
lege of sitting down in the 
presence of the senior brother of 
the Shah, my pupils remaining 
standing in a line on the left, 
the same position being assumed 
by the rest of the assembly in 
other parts of the courtyard. 

When I had read aloud the 
report and made a speech in 
French, which was put into 
Persian by Dr Mirza Huseyn 
Khan, the Zillu’s-Sultan showed 
his appreciation of the progress 
his sons had made in their 
studies by bestowing upon each 
one of them a present of ten 
fuméns in gold and an audible 
kiss on the mouth. Nor did 
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his paternal pride content him- 
self with this purely personal 
show of feeling. Bear with me 
yet a little longer while I tell 
you of the sacrifice which he 
exacted from his humble ser- 
vants. Singling out Bahram 
Mirza as the top of the class, 
he sent him round to be kissed 
on the mouth by the miserable 
mortals who happened to be 
seated. While the act of oscu- 
lation was being performed by 
Dr Mirza Huseyn Khan, I 
breathed a terrified whisper in 
the ear of the Jelal-ed-Dowlet, 
who was next to me. 

“ Altesse,” I said under the 
breath, “ you don’t mean to say 
that I shall have to kiss the lad 
on the mouth?” 

The Jelal-ed-Dowlet, bursting 
out laughing, shared the humour 
of the situation with the Zillu’s- 
Sultan, who made me a mock 
ceremonious bow, and cried, 
“Bismillah!” in a voice toned 
to the words, “kiss him and 
be thankful!” 

But I protested, both hands 
up, against this breach in the 
customs of my country. In 
vain. His Highness was inex- 
orable. Being driven to desper- 
ation, I was about to plead a 
cold in the head and call Dr 
Mirza Huseyn Khan to witness 
that the malady was contagious, 
when, remembering that I had 
an appointment at sunset, I 
wavered between to be or not 
to be, Bahram Mirza holding 
up his face to mine. 

“In the name of God the 
Merciful and Clement!” cried 
the Zillu’s-Sultan. 

“Tl ’embrassera, il ne l’em- 
brassera pas, il l’em ” mur- 
mured the doctor. 

3E 
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If I was to be in time for the 
appointment at sundown, there 
was nothing for it but to bend 
my head. But I yielded re- 
luctantly, giving Bahram a 
peck on the brow. Then was 
the Zill’s paternal pride glorified. 

“T think, sahib,” said the 
Jelal -ed- Dowlet, “that we 
should repeat this ceremony 
every month.” 

“ Anything you like, mon 
prince,” I replied, “save the 
kissing.” 

I had scarce said the words 
when Homayun Mirza, tired of 
being inactive, burst from the 
ranks and seized me by the 
hands. 

“Mosie mon ami!” he cried, 
in an ecstasy of high spirits, 
“‘faites-moi faire de gymnas- 
tique devant son Altesse; si 
non, mon force il va! Oui, 
mon ami, faites-moi faire petit 
soldat! Par la téte de son 
Altesse, faites-moi courir contre 
mes fréres!” 

The request being inter- 
preted, the Zillu’s-Sultan was 
sore put to it to forego the 
pleasure of witnessing the 
athletic sports, but he made 
the sacrifice demanded by the 
dignity of the occasion, hold- 
ing that the contest should 
be a contest of intellect, not 
of animal strength and spirits. 
Turning to the Jelal-ed-Dowlet, 
whose favourite brother and 
inseparable companion was 
present, he laid him odds that 
my pupil, Bahram Mirza, was 
a better French scholar than 
this same favourite brother of 
his, the Jelal’s. The test was 
to be a piece of French dic- 
tation from a daily paper. The 
Jelal-ed-Dowlet accepted the 
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challenge in the name of his 
brother, Homus Mirza, who 
was a frank gentlemanly lad 
of fifteen, and hence two years 
older than his competitor. 
Carpets being spread, the two 
lads sat down on their heels 
and fell to writing at a table 
one foot above the ground. 
The examination ended in 
another triumph for Bahram 
Mirza, who made six errors, 
while his brother made twice 
the number. The winner's re- 
ward was fifteen tumdns in 
gold, and a string of kisses 
on the mouth. The _loser’s 
punishment was a flow of u- 
publishable abuse fresh from 
the paternal lips. My heart 
went out to Homus Mirza in 
his undeserved  discomfiture. 
All the lad needed to look the 
picture of an English public- 


-school boy was an Eton suit. 


I was sorry that he was not 
one of my pupils. Among the 
Jelal-ed-Dowlet’s good works, 
this of the upbringing of his 
brother won the first place in 
my regard. That it should 
be mentioned only at the end 
of this article is an unpardon- 
able oversight on my part. 

One word more—a word of 
advice to Bahram Mirza—and 
I will wipe my pen. Let him 
fear God, honour his king, 
serve his country, “greet the 
unseen with a cheer, holding 
that we fall to rise, are baffled 
to fight better, sleep to wake. 
That the spirit of patriotism 
will inform his actions in the 
coming days of his country § 
need, is the hearty prayer ° 
his sometime tutor, who now 
bids him and his brothers Got- 
speed and good-bye. 
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It is a foregone conclusion 
that when we have passed 
through the present Sturm und 
Drang of war, our country’s 
whole military system will 
necessarily be revised, and, in 
many important details, placed 
o a new footing. We have 
had large opportunities of 
gathering lessons from the 
operations that we have been 
carrying out, and though we 
cannot at once say what are 
the conclusions at which we 
shall arrive, we may at least 
uwefully employ ourselves ‘in 
studying the premisses that are 
before us, so that when the 
fnal issues come before the 
country we may be able to give 
an intelligent opinion, and pos- 
sibly, each in his own sphere, 
exert some influence in their 
settlement. 


Undoubtedly in our country 
there has been for many years 
a tendency among the highest 
military authorities to depre- 
date cavalry. The service has 
been snubbed, and has lacked 
not only encouragement but 
ao many of the necessaries 
which go to produce efficiency. 
Only in India has the English 
cavalry found itself in a really 
fective condition as regards 
men and horses; only in India 
has it had such opportunities 
of practising its real duties, 
that when it has been called 
upon to take the field it has 
Proved itself altogether equal 
lo the situation. It is not 
lecessary to recur to what 


our cavalry regiments have 
accomplished in Eastern wars ; 
but to illustrate what we mean 
it may well be pointed out 
how very admirable was the 
work done in South Africa by 
the 9th Lancers, the only regi- 
ment belonging to the Indian 
contingent which has been able 
to show its real value, for un- 
fortunately the other corps were 
condemned to suffer the long 
trials of besieged Ladysmith. 
All our cavalry have probably 
now learned a good deal by 
experience; but from the first 
the 9th were at the level of 
the situation, and in scouting 
practised ruses quite as “slim” 
as those of the enemy. One 
may be told as an example. 
It is well known that the Boers 
have been in the habit of lying 
close on the side of a kopje, 
reserving their fire until some 
unwary rooineks came within 
easy range. The 9th patrols 
frequently forced them to dis- 
close themselves by riding up 
to the neighbourhood of a 
possible hiding-place, then halt- 
ing and apparently — eagerly 
scanning it, shading their eyes 
with their hands. They saw 
nothing, they never expected 
to be able to detect anything ; 
but they pretended to have 
seen the hidden foe, and sud- 
denly turning, galloped away 
back as if to give information. 
The Boers thought that they 
had been discovered and opened 
fire, thus really betraying them- 
selves and showing that the 
position was occupied. 
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But let us look at the case 
of our cavalry at home previous 
to October 1899. It might 
then roughly be divided into 
the regiments which were nom- 
inally fit for service and those 
which were not. In theory a 
certain number of corps were 
at a full-service strength both in 
men and horses, and were sup- 
posed to be able at once to take 
the field. But in practice these 
corps were very far from being 
in the condition which for them 
was officially assumed. They in- 
cluded in their nominal strength 
many recruits who were under 
twenty, too immature to be 
taken on active service in a 
tropical country. This, how- 
ever, was no great matter, for 
our soldiers must be caught 
young, and the fault of youth 
is one that in the nature of 
things passes quickly away. 
For European war a great 
many of these men under 
twenty would probably have 
been perfectly efficient, and if 
the regiments had suffered from 
no other drawbacks, their per- 
sonnel would have been physic- 
ally fairly satisfactory. Other 
drawbacks there were, however, 
and the most serious was that 
these regiments, supposed to be 
in the highest state of prepared- 
ness and belonging to the very 
first line of the country’s mili- 
tary forces, were frequently 
called upon to furnish strong 
drafts to the Indian army, 
drafts which took the pick of 
the rank and file, men who had 
been carefully trained and who 
were the backbone of each 
corps organisation. And in 
reference to this depletion it 
may be as well here to note 
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what was the reason for such 
a measure being taken. For 
many years a cavalry depot 
had been maintained at Canter- 
bury for the purpose of supply- 
ing regiments serving in India 
with recruits. This establish- 
ment had always done its work 
fairly well (that it had not done 
it very well was because from 
motives of economy it had been 
starved in staff, horses, and 
general equipment), but some 
little time ago it had been 
abolished, and its duties of sup- 
plying India had been thrown 
upon the regiments on home 
service. This was a juggling 
with materials. The cavalry at 
home was made to appear 
stronger in men and horses, 
inasmuch as it now included 
the strength of the old Canter- 
bury depot, but it yearly lost a 
large proportion of the men 
whom it had trained, and by so 
much became inefficient. It 
seemed a small matter to or- 
ganisers in Pall Mall that men 
should be taken from a regi- 
ment in England and sent to 
one in India. According to 
their estimate a man was 4 
man whether he was a recruit 
or a trained soldier, and they 
could not, or would not, under- 
stand that the removal of, say, 
a hundred men who knew and 
could do their work not only so 
far weakened the corps from 
which they were drafted, but 
also made it extremely difficult, 
in some cases absolutely impos- 
sible, to carry out systematically 
the instruction of those who 
were left. To return to the 
cavalry regiments which were 
supposed to be fit for service. 
It had not been originally m- 
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tended that they should furnish 
annual drafts for India, but, as 
has been said, they did have to 
furnish such drafts, and in con- 
sequence were never really in 
a condition to go on service. 
When they were suddenly called 
upon to embark, they were by 
force of circumstances so badly 
off for men that they were 
necessarily -flooded with re- 
servists in order to bring them 
up to a war strength, the con- 
dition in which officially they 
were always supposed to have 
been. 

So much for the men in our 
regiments of the first line. Pass 
we to the horses on which they 
were mounted, and what we wish 
tosay applies to all the mounted 
services in our army. We are, 
as a nation, in the habit of 
thinking that nothing can sur- 
pass the quality of our military 
animals. Well, it is much to 
be feared that we are not al- 
together justified in our assump- 
tion. Our artillery and cavalry 
are well, but not very well, 
mounted, and indeed it is by 
no means certain that, in many 
important particulars, the war- 
horses of some foreign nations 
are not better than our own. 
It is tolerably well known that, 
in South Africa at any rate, 
our English troop-horses have 
altogether collapsed. They have 
no doubt been very severely 
tried, and very probably have 
not had what one may consider 
even fair usage ; but when every 
excuse has been made for them, 
they have exhibited a lack of 
stamina as certain as it is 
deplorable. Very few of the 
fine-looking animals that em- 
barked in England survived 


four or five months of cam- 
paigning, and the demand for 
remounts has been excessive. 
The fact is that our horses are 
much too coarsely bred, and 
the majority of them are more 
or less flat-catchers. They did 
their work very fairly when 
they were comfortably lodged 
and regularly fed at Aldershot, 
and they even got through 
without breaking down a sum- 
mer month’s campaigning in 
Wiltshire, where, at any rate, 
they had their accustomed 
rations and were reasonably 
well supplied with water; but 
when they were called upon for 
prolonged effort under the un- 
certain conditions of real war, 
they had no reserve of constitu- 
tional endurance and vigour 
on which they could fall back. 
Then their manner of life in 
the service at home has never 
been such as to develop hardi- 
hood of constitution, and indeed 
has seemed to many people only 
too well calculated to make 
them soft and unsound. This 
part of the subject cannot now 
be entered upon; but ‘Maga’s’ 
views on our cavalry stabling 
and stable management were 
pretty fully given and attracted 
considerable attention in Octo- 
ber 1896. 

The horses that have been 
bought by the Remount De- 
partment are undoubtedly the 
best that could be found, and 
very fairly represent the re- 
sults of average horse-breeding 
in our country. A reasonable 
price has been given, and for 
it we should be able to compete 
with the demands of horse-flesh 
for business purposes. It would 
obviously be impossible to com- 
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pete with the demands of lux- 
ury and pleasure. But the 
average horse to be found in 
our islands is not nearly as 
well bred as it should be. 
Horse - breeding has been en- 
tirely left to private enterprise, 
and there is no restriction upon 
the sires that are available for 
the small breeders. Govern- 
ment has done little or nothing 
to secure that our equine race 
shall not have its blood con- 
taminated by strains that per- 
petuate various forms of un- 
soundness and _ constitutional 
defects. In France, Germany, 
Austria, and, it is believed, in 
Russia, the greatest pains have 
been taken that there shall be 
no animals born which are not 
entitled by descent to health, 
strength, and soundness. In 
each of these countries there 
are thousands of the very best 
stallions maintained by Govern- 
ment for the advantage of the 
people, and, besides them, there 
are many more in private hands 
which have received a Govern- 
ment certificate that they have 
no congenital defects. The con- 
sequence is that the general 
standard of quality in the 
horses of Continental nations 
is steadily improving; and in 
the great Continental armies, 
therefore, there is no difficulty 
in procuring a supply of ani- 
mals admirably suited for war 
purposes. Many people think 
—and apparently with much 
reason — that in our country 
the standard is steadily de- 
preciating, and that before long 
we may find ourselves taking 
a second place as a_horse- 
breeding nation—if indeed we 
have not done so already. 
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With the advent of railways, 
bicycles, and now automobiles 
of various descriptions, the de- 
mand for sound hardy horses 
for use under saddle and in 
harness has greatly decreased 
in the recent past, and may 
decrease still more in the im- 
mediate future; and if Govern- 
ment does not bestir itself in 
the matter, we may find that 
there are not only fewer horses 
bred in the country, but that 
breeders will cease to aim at 
any high standard of quality 
in their stock. 

But if we have well-founded 
doubts as to the quality of 
the horses that are bought as 
troopers, we can have no doubts 
as to the manner in which they 
are passed into the ranks. As 
no breeder can afford to keep a 
young horse, which is to be 
sold for £40, doing nothing 
till it is five years old, the 
Remount Department is obliged 
to buy animals at three and a 
half or four years old. If there 
were transition depots, to which 
the animals could be then sent, 
and where they would lead an 
easy life for a year or two, all 
would be well; but the poor 
brutes are at once packed off to 
regiments and batteries, and 
are considered to be on the 
efficient strength of the army. 
The deepest interest is taken 
them by the officers of corps, 
and they are spared as much 
as possible ; but inevitably they 
have to do a great deal of work 
when they are still immature, 
and the consequence is that 
many break down altogether, 
and many more contract weak- 
nesses which sap their powers 
for the rest of their lives. We 
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have imitated many things in 
foreign military administration, 
but somehow we always seem 
to overlook the very items 
which might well be taken 
as examples of common-sense 
arrangement. In Continental 
armies the remounts are, as in 
our own, bought very young; 
but they are never reckoned on 
the effective strength of a corps 
until they are six years old. 
It is very rightly considered 
that young and immature 
animals are unfit to be placed 
in military training, and far 
less that they should be called 
upon to take part in either 
regimental or brigade drills. 
They are, therefore, kept. in 
depots, carefully handled and 
exercised, and well fed, until 
they are six years old, when 
their constitutions are con- 
firmed, and they have left the 


illnesses of youth long behind 
them. The advisability of some 
proceeding of the same sort has 
been suggested over and over 
again to the authorities who 
sway the destinies of the British 


army, but all in vain. It was 
very evident that not only 
would the actual warlike effici- 
ency of the horses be increased, 
but also that there would prob- 
ably be a real saving in expense, 
as many horses that now break 
down prematurely would re- 
main effective for many years. 
But in order to establish transi- 
tion depots an immediate out- 
lay would be incurred, while 
the saving would not be evident 
for some years; and it was too 
much to expect that any Min- 
ister of War would add to his 
estimates in order that his suc- 
cessor might show a saving, or 
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be able to point to an increased 
efficiency. 

A word must be said as to 
the regimental formation of 
our cavalry corps. Each con- 
sists of three service squadrons 
and a reserve squadron—that 
is to say, it takes the field 
formed in three squadrons, 
while the reserve squadron re- 
mains behind, made up of young 
soldiers, young horses, invalids, 
and regimental odds and ends. 
Weill, nothing can be said 
against the principle of having 
a reserve or depot squadron, 
into which all men and horses 
not immediately fit for service 
can be placed, and which is 
charged with the duty of drill- 
ing recruits and breaking re- 
mounts. But that a regiment 
in the field should only consist 
of three squadrons is a most 
awkward and anomalous ar- 
rangement. For all purposes 
of administration, a formation 
in four squadrons is infinitely 
preferable, for it can easily be 
divided and subdivided without 
any loss in regularity of or- 
ganisation; and, when manceu- 
vring in front of an enemy, a 
unit formed in four squadrons 
can do many things which 
would create a certain amour’ 
of confusion in one formed in 
three squadrons. This is not a 
treatise on cavalry drill, so it 
is impossible to enlarge upon, 
or even thoroughly explain, the 
matter in question ; but it may 
be sufficient to say that the 
English cavalry are the only 
mounted troops in Europe 
whose regiments are formed 
for battle in three squadrons, 
It is only within the last three 
or four years that our regiments 
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have been formed on the pres- 
ent system, presumably from 
motives of economy. In this 
detail as in others England 
would not face the expense of 
the extra officers, men, and 
horses necessary to make her 
regiments really efficient for 
war, and she has lately reaped 
the harvest of her parsimony. 
We have been considering 
the regiments of our cavalry 
which were nominally fit for 
immediate service, and some 
few of the drawbacks from 
which they suffered have been 
pointed out. The regiments 


that were in the second line 
shared equally in these draw- 
backs, but, besides them, they 
had burdens to carry and ob- 
stacles to encounter which re- 
duced them to the last stage 
of feebleness and decrepitude, 


making of each a mere nominis 
umbra, a cadre that occupied 
a column in the army list, pos- 
sessing few or none of the at- 
tributes which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with an 
organised body of mounted 
soldiers. 

The réle that was marked 
out for these regiments in the 
second line was, as regards 
men, that of feeders to the 
corps serving abroad, and, 
regards horses, to perform the 
same function for the corps 
in the first line at home. Their 
nominal strength was low (ze., 
it was much below that of 
regiments nominally fit for 
service), and out of that small 
strength they had to transfer 
every year all their best men 
to meet the demands of India. 
Practically the whole year was 
occupied in the preliminary 
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training of recruits, and there 
was never at any time present 
with a corps a sufficient number 
of men who could sit fairly on 
a horse and carry sword or lance, 
and practise the most ordinary 
evolutions of a regiment ; and 
certainly all the duties demand- 
ing special intelligence, such as 
scouting, patrolling, &c., were 
entirely put to one side A 
child must learn to walk before 
it can run, and it was necessary 
that the young soldiers should 
be able to manceuvre in squad- 
rons and troops before they 
could try their hands at de- 
tached duties. The officers and 
non-commissioned officers, there- 
fore, found all their energies 
taken up with the most ele- 
mentary work ; nothing like a 
regiment was ever seen on 
parade; and the complete in- 
struction of all ranks fell into 
abeyance. As an instance of 
the condition into which these 
regiments fell, it may be told 
that on a recent occasion, when 
the Commander-in-Chief in Ire- 
land (it was in Ireland that the 
regiments in the second line 
were generally ode an- 
nounced his intention to look 
at one of them, he appeared 
followed by a large and brilliant 
~— and found that after every 

railable man had been col- 
leoted, only one weak squadron 
could be brought on parade for 
his inspection. 

If any one had said last June 
that the summer of 1900 w ould 
seeeighteen regimentsof E nglish 

cavalry actually engaged in the 
field 6000 miles from “England, 
he would have been considered 
a most imaginative person ; but 
corps after corps has been mo- 
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bilised and embarked, and now 
there are only five regiments 
left in the country besides the 
Household Cavalry. All the 
regiments that were nominally 
fit for service of course were 
sent to Africa at the first call 
toarms. They, at any rate, had 
lately enjoyed some opportuni- 
ties of practising the soldier’s 
trade, and many of the men and 
horses that embarked had 
worked together for a con- 
siderable time; but even these 
corps had to be made up to a 
really effective condition by 
large drafts of reserve men 
and reserve horses. The horses 
were well enough, untrained to 
cavalry work but easily to be 
taught all that was necessary, 
for active service is a hard 
teacher. But the men, though 
magnificent in physique and 
superexcellent in spirit, were of 


necessity very rusty in their 
military knowledge, and had to 
be re-educated in many details 
in front of the enemy—a very 
practical school, no doubt, but 
one whose employment involves 


not inconsiderable risks. But 
if the regiments nominally fit 
for service had to be thus sup- 
plemented at the last moment, 
what was the condition of the 
regiments of the second line 
when they were mobilised? 
Officers and non-commissioned 
officers had for years had little 
opportunity of practising even 
the simplest regimental ma- 
heuvres, and, it may be said, 
almost none of practising the 
all-important detached duties 
of cavalry. The regiments had 

€n subjected to such a con- 
stant drain of men and horses 
that they had no reliable nucleus 
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of trained soldiers and trained 
troopers with which to leaven 
the mass of reserve horses and 
men that joined them. When 
they were ordered to prepare 
for service, they found them- 
selves to be in no sense homo- 
geneous bodies, accustomed to 
work as military units, and 
having a present and practical 
familiarity with their duties. 
They were most excellent 
material; but two or three 
months of hard instructional 
work would have been none 
too much in order to make 
them really efficient. It will 
probably never be necessary in 
the future to urge that every 
regiment of cavalry quartered in 
our islands should be maintained 
on a service footing. A fair 
proportion should be in such 
a condition, ready to go any- 
where and do anything with- 
out calling on any reserves ; 
while each one of the remainder 
should, even if it is relatively 
weak, always have such a 
strength that it can practise 
every detail of instruction, and 
furnish a solid nucleus round 
which reserves can be easily 
grouped. The regiments in the 
first line should always be 
actually ready for war, and 
those in the second line should 
be in the condition of the first 
brigade that sailed for South 
Africa. 

A glance has been given at 
some of the conditions in which 
English cavalry found itself last 
year, and the results which in- 
evitably followed them. Let 
us see what we have actually 
learned from the present cam- 
paign,—whether we are to con- 
clude that those people were 
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right who prophesied that the 
days of cavalry were past, or 
whether the mounted soldier 
has altogether justified his ex- 
istence, and the cavalry arm of 
the service may look forward 
to as useful and glorious a 
future as either the infantry 
or artillery. Well, from the 
very beginning of the campaign 
the best proof of the value of 
cavalry has been the universal 
demand for its services. Nel- 
son’s cry was, “Frigates! frig- 
ates! Give me frigates!” and 
in the same tone every com- 
mander in the field has said, 
“Cavalry! cavalry! Give me 
cavalry!” And some of the 
officers who have been most 


insistent in giving voice to this 
want are among those who not 
so very long ago pooh-poohed 
cavalry, and considered that 
everything could be done with- 


out its assistance. The stern 
realities of war have forced 
them to modify their opinions. 
And what a different com- 
plexion many events would 
have worn if a cavalry brigade 
had been in the field to support 
the action of our dauntless in- 
fantry! Thus Elandslaagte, 
the most decisive victory of 
the war, owed its completeness 
to the use of cavalry at the 
proper time and in the proper 
manner. The English troops, 
too, were commanded by a 
cavalry general, so that much 
of the glory which was gained 
fell to the credit of the mounted 
service. In many other less 
important encounters, and in 
patrolling and scouting, wher- 
ever a British force has taken 
up its ground, our cavalry 
regiments have shown how 
essential was their presence, 
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and how much it is in ther 
power to accomplish when they 
are in good condition and well 
led. As a climax, the mighty 
sweeping movement on Kin. 
berley reminds one of what 
General Foy termed “les vastes 
ouragans de la cavalerie,” a 
power in war which so few 
men are born to control. Ap- 
parently in General French the 
English army can pride itself 
on possessing at least one such 
exceptional leader. 

It was lately believed by 
many military theorists, and 
some among them were gen- 
erals of high authority and 
position, that cavalry was 
gradually being elbowed out 
of its place in modern armies 
by mounted infantry. It seemed 
to them that mounted infantry 
could do everything that was 
formerly included in the special 
réle of cavalry, besides retaining 
its own value as infantry. Now 
no one can question the extreme 
value of mounted infantry. The 
Boers have impressed it upon 
us by many sharp practical 
lessons. But if we have learned 
its value, we have also learned 
its limitations. As long as It 
can cling to a broken country, 
full of natural positions which 
can be held one after another, 
or any one of which may be 
rapidly and strongly occupied 
according to the direction of an 
attack, it may laugh at the 
efforts of cavalry, and may g1ve 
to artillery and infantry many 
serious problems and much ha 
work; but if it can be out 
flanked, if its rear can be 
threatened, or if it can be 
caught in the open country, 
its special strength at “ 
collapses, and it becomes feeble 
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indeed. As a mounted force 
it has no shock- power, and 
as infantry it must lack many 
of the qualities of solid bat- 
talions. A very sound summing 
up of its value in the present 
war appeared in the ‘Times’ of 
1th April from the pen of its 
special correspondent :— 


“The first principle—one that has 

always been asserting itself whatever 
the form of attack—is that mounted 
infantry theoretically are, and must 
eventually become, actually an in- 
fantry command. To attach them to 
cavalry is to mistake the raison d’étre 
of the force. . . . The horse, which 
the trooper is taught to regard almost 
as part of himself, is a mere means of 
locomotion in the case of the mounted 
infantry, and any tendency to regard 
it as influencing the conception of the 
force is to mistake its usefulness alto- 
gether, and would probably result in 
turning a good foot-soldier into a bad 
trooper. 
_ “When attached to cavalry there 
is a danger that mounted infantry 
will be used for scouting purposes, 
reconnaissances, and vedettes, all of 
which lie properly within the duties 
of cavalry.” 


The fact seems to be that, 
while we should have a large 
and highly organised force of 
mounted infantry (and for home 
defence no troops could be more 
admirable and formidable than 
our present yeomanry regi- 
ments, if they would alto- 
gether adopt this new form 
of service), nothing can do 
away with the necessity of 
cavalry, and a very numerous 
force of cavalry. The only con- 
nection between mounted in- 
fantry and cavalry that should 
exist would be that if an in- 
fantry commander was ordered 
to support a cavalry movement, 
he would be able to do so with 
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the utmost rapidity and far- 
reaching effect by throwing for- 
ward the mounted infantry of 
his division instead of having 
to wait for the slow-marching 
battalions before he could make 
himself felt. As a practical 
example, what would have been 
the result at Koorn’s Spruit if 
a couple of battalions, or even 
one battalion, of mounted in- 
fantry instead of two com- 
panies only had gone to sup- 
port Broadwood’s cavalry 
brigade in advance of Sir H. 
Colville’s division ? 

Have we seen anything in 
our present war to make us 
believe that the shock-power 
of cavalry can never in the 
future be employed against 
artillery and infantry? The 
fire of field - pieces, machine- 
guns, and rifles is no doubt 
blasting in its effect when 
everything is in favour of the 
men who use them; but over 
and over again, though the 
Boers are no mean marksmen, 
we have seen our infantry ad- 
vance against strongly held 
positions, sometimes to succeed 
in taking them, sometimes, alas! 
to retire, though it has been 
whispered that on several oc- 
casions when retirements were 
made a little more persistence 
would have resulted in success. 
Rifles are not always held 
straight. ‘Maga’ lately ex- 
plained very clearly how the 
fire of artillery may often 
be discounted,! and machine- 
guns have their limitations. 
If infantry, toiling slowly up 
precipitous hills, have been able 
to make good their purpose 
without suffering a greater 
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loss than was often incurred 
in old-time battles, shall not 
swiftly moving cavalry be able, 
when the fitting opportunity 
presents itself, to strike a blow 
very much as it did a hundred 
years ago? Against infantry 
and artillery in a strong posi- 
tion, or against unbroken 
infantry anywhere, it has 
never been supposed, in the 
range of tactics since the days 
of Frederick the Great, that 
cavalry could ever reasonably 
advance for attack; and if we 
say that they cannot do so 
in modern war, we only repeat 
the teaching of old, old combats. 
When Frederick ordered his 
squadrons to charge at Kuners- 
dorf, did they not fall back 
broken and unsuccessful time 
after time from the Russian 
position? At Waterloo four 
attacks of the best 


grand 
disciplined and highest spirited 
cavalry in the world were suc- 
cessively rolled back from the 
British front. Why then should 
the power of horsemen be im- 
peached because they can do 


no more to-day? It may be 
that our form of attack must 
be changed. Cavalry may 
have to move in looser order 
and spread over a wider dis- 
tance when there is a possibility 
of encountering fire; but this 
has been often before suggested, 
and is a detail into which we 
cannot now enter. 

There is one characteristic 
of modern rifle- fire which, it 
may be presumed, will add not 
a little to the moral effect of 
an attack of cavalry upon 
infantry. The small - bore 
bullet has very little stopping 
power. If a horse was hit by 
an old-fashioned bullet, it re- 
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ceived a severe shock, which 
turned it aside and most likely 
incapacitated it altogether ; but 
a ‘303, a Mauser, or a Lebel 
bullet may hit a horse, and 
even inflict a fatal wound, with- 
out producing any immediate 
effect upon the animal. Maga- 
zines might be discharged into 
an attacking squadron with a 
very small influence in checking 
the energy of its immediate 
rush. Infantry-men know this 
perfectly well, and it may pos- 
sibly happen that the order 
“prepare to receive cavalry” 
will not be obeyed in the future 
with the same _ nonchalance 
and confidence as _ heretofore. 
A very stiff and steady forma- 
tion will certainly be required, 
if cavalry suddenly appears 
within charging distance. 
There is a very important 
point in connection with our 
cavalry in South Africa which 
is almost unknown to the gen- 
eral public, and the weight of 
which has not apparently been 
sufficiently considered even by 
the military authorities. Un- 
fortunately, for reasons which 
cannot now be entered upon, 
there was great delay in de- 
spatching the first regiments 
from England. When they ar- 
rived at the Cape, there was 
urgent need of their services, 
and they were hurried into the 
field without delay. Now, it 
is well known that, after a 
voyage of three weeks, horses 
arevery far from fit to undertake 
hard work. From long stand- 
ing in cramped stalls their legs 
have generally become filled, 
and, having necessarily been 
fed at sea principally on soft 
food and with a very reduced 
quantity of corn, they have 
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for a time lost power and hard 
condition. After landing they 
should certainly have compara- 
tive rest and gentle exercise 
until they have got rid of their 
stiffness and have recovered 
their strength, and this will re- 
quire, at the least, a fortnight. 

In commencing life in Africa 
also, horses require a few days 
in order to become accustomed 
to the change in their grain 
diet, to eat mealies (Indian 
corn) instead of oats. This 
very necessary period of repose 
on landing could not be con- 
ceded to the horses of the regi- 
ments which were the first to 
arrive, and it is believed that 
the horses of the regiments 
which came later, and even 
the remounts, have had no 
better fortune. All have been 
sent to the front, to undertake 


very hard work and to submit 
to much exposure, while they 
were still stiff, soft, and out of 
condition, and while they still 
looked upon their rations of 
Indian corn with doubt and 


distaste. Small wonder if the 
poor brutes became rapidly 
knocked up, and when the 
time came for some special ex- 
tra exertion, were hardly able 
to put one foot before another. 
And when a_ horse once 
thoroughly loses condition on 
service, and especially in Africa, 
it is a very long rest that is 
required to restore him to health 
and vigour,—indeed it is very 
doubtful whether he will ever 
be himself again in anything 
like a reasonable time. It is 
not only that he has lost flesh 
and muscle; but he inevitably 
gets a frightful sore back, his 
eyelids become torn and ulcer- 
ated and are a playground for 
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countless flies, and small un- 
healthy swellings appear on 
his body. It is more than 
probable that the hurry with 
which our cavalry horses were 
sent to the front and put to 
the severest trials, before they 
had recovered from the effects 
of their long voyage, quickly 
produced this state of things 
in too many instances, and re- 
duced our regiments to a state 
of practical inefficiency. It 
may well be a matter of con- 
sideration in the future whether, 
at any apparent military sacri- 
fice, horses should not always, 
after long days in a transport, 
be thoroughly restored to con- 
dition before they are put in 
line of battle, instead of at 
once absolutely expending them 
beyond hope of recovery. In 
any case, when next we have 
to move troops over seas, the 
mounted branches of the ser- 
vice should be among the first 
to be despatched, so that their 
horses, on landing, may be put 
into really hard condition before 
they are called upon for great 
exertion. 

A very serious form of in- 
convenience has been felt by 
some of our regiments in South 
Africa, probably indeed to a 
greater or less extent by all, 
and it seems to be one which 
might possibly be in some de- 
gree provided for in the future. 
When the tall, big - framed 
horses that were sent from 
England fell victims to the 
accidents of war or to ex- 
haustion and _ disease, their 
places were taken by such 
remounts as could be furnished. 
These animals were perhaps 
hardy and serviceable, and, 
faute de mieux, they were 
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accepted gladly ; but unfortun- 
ately, compared with their 
predecessors, they were in many 
instances mere ponies in size. 
The great difficulty that pre- 
sented itself was how to fit 
them with the saddles that 
were available. Of course the 
thing was done in the best 
makeshift manner possible, but 
at the expense of some want of 
efficiency, and not a little daily 
worry and anxiety to every in- 
dividual trooper. Many people 
have long disliked the present 
iron saddle-trees which are 
used by our mounted services, 
and think that the old wooden 
saddle-tree was in many re- 
spects preferable. The wooden 
tree could always be mended 
by the regimental artificers if 
it was accidentally damaged, 
and its size could be reduced 
or enlarged; but the iron tree 
is immutable, no alterations in 
it can be made, and if it is in 
any way injured, there is an 
end of it. Many forms of 
saddles exist which have ad- 
vantages over our English 
equipment, and as almost all 
our saddlery will have to be 
replaced when the present war 
is at an end, it would seem to 
be a good opportunity for mak- 
ing some useful changes in our 
service pattern. In any case, 
something might be devised to 
make each saddle to some ex- 
tent adjustable to horses of 
different sizes. Many other 
articles of equipment have been 
tried in Africa and found want- 
ing, and when they come home 
regimental officers will have 
much to say upon the subject. 
Even such simple articles as 
haversacks have been found to be 
utterly useless. It is devoutly 
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to be wished that, when the 
time comes for discussion, the 
opinions of the men who have 
had practical experience will be 
fairly considered, and that im- 
plicit confidence will not invari- 
ably, as heretofore, be placed in 
the judgment of departmental 
officials, who too often make up 
their minds that a thing is good 
and useful when it is only flimsy, 
showy, and, above all, cheap. 
That cavalry must sometimes 
be called upon to act with 
carbines dismounted, and that 
they can act dismounted with 
the best effect, is a truism in 
modern war, and we have seen 
constant exemplifications of it 
within the last few months. 
Over and over again our 
troopers have seized and held 
kopjes and other positions of 
temporary importance; __ but 
nothing was more useful than 
the work of a squadron of the 
12th Lancers under Lord Airlie 
and Major Eastwood on the 
fatal day at Magersfontein. 
It was freely said in the divi- 
sion that the presence of this 
squadron with the regimental 
Maxim gun under Lieutenant 
Macnaughton stopped the Boers 
from following up the High- 
landers’ disaster. From 6.20 
A.M. till 3.30 P.M. the squadron 
was lying under a very heavy 
fire, and in that time it had 
worked its way to within 300 
yards of the Boer trenches. By 
the time officers and men again 
could mount their horses, they 
might have been able to say 
that they had had as severe 4 
piece of work as ever can fall 
to the lot of soldiers. 
At Ladysmith, too, dis- 
mounted cavalry perforce played 
a very important part. When 
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their horses had to be turned 
into rations, Sir George White 
provided them with infantry 
rifles and sent them to occupy 
positions of defence. The official 
accounts of the great siege have 
not yet been published ; but the 
gallant veteran, whose steadfast 
defence has been the crowning 
achievement of a brilliant career, 
has made no secret of his enthu- 
siastic approval of the services 
rendered by his dismounted 
cavalry. That the troopers 
could be said to be able to 
rival the unconquerable infantry 
in its own sphere will be a proud 
memory for the regiments to 
which they belonged. 

But, if cavalry soldiers may 
be called upon sometimes to act 
on foot, they must have a better 
firearm. The enemy’s fire in 


South Africa has often been at 
ranges of 2000 yards, and even 


more. This distance is, of 
course, a long way outside the 
effective range of our carbines, 
and our men have been much 
ata disadvantage. In order to 
get an increased range, it may 
possibly be necessary to have 
longer and heavier carbines. 
This will be an inconvenience, 
but it must be faced if we are 
to hold our own in modern 
war. In the case of Lancers, 
at any rate, the balance may 
certainly be restored by doing 
away with the swords, which, 
to them, have proved as use- 
less as they are weighty and 
cumbersome. 

We know not what will be 
the theatre of the next great 
war in which England will be 
engaged; but we may take it 
for granted that in its con- 

tions it will be very different 
from that now running its 
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course in South Africa. It is 
very possible that it may be in 
a more fertile country, where 
some supplies of food for man 
and beast will be found. It 
may be waged against regular 
troops, whose actions may be 
guided by the conventional 
military ideas of Europe, and 
by the requirements of a civil- 
ised people; and it is more 
than probable that in the field 
against us will be found regu- 
lar cavalry, highly trained, and 
led by scientific soldiers. If 
we have not thoroughly good 
mounted troops of our own, in 
numbers at least in proportion 
to our infantry and artillery, 
we shall have cause for deep 
regret. Mounted infantry will 
avail us nothing, infantry and 
artillery will be sadly ham- 
pered, if we cannot meet 
cavalry with cavalry, and if 
at a given moment we are not 
able to throw the shock-power 
of charging horsemen into the 
scale of battle. Our present 
campaign has been one of 
enormous difficulties; but we 
must not suppose that we shall 
ever have lesser obstacles to 
meet. Their kind may be 
changed, but their magnitude 
will remain. Whatever they 
may be, they will certainly 
be such that cavalry will be 
necessary in order to overcome 
them. And if we should have 
to meet a regular army, it will 
undoubtedly include many men 
of trained and alert intellect, 
ready to detect any false move- 
ment and to profit by it to our 
loss, unless we have steady and 
well-trained cavalry ready to 
cover and neutralise a failure 
or to clinch an incipient suc- 
cess, 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD CRICKET. 


At the beginning of the tour Test match, played at Kenning. 
of the Australian Cricketers last ton Oval last August, at which 
season, when entering on my many of my readers no doubt 
duties as Scorer for them, I were present. I kept, and have 
determined to keep a record of beside me, a similarly detailed 
the time occupied at the wickets record of the other thirty-four 
by each batsman taking part in matches of the tour. 
the matches, at the same time 
noting all stoppages of two Twenry-yinta Maron, Ausrraias 
minutes or over during the v. ENGLAND, 1899. 
progress of play. I venture Played at Kennington Oval, 
to believe myself successful in August 14, 15, and 16. 
doing this, and able, in conse- England won the toss, and began 
quence, to cast a new and in- batting at 11.35 on the first day. 


i i : Lunch from 2 to 2.51. Stops: 3.51 
popes Age — Cs anteteet to 3.53 refreshment for bowlers ; 4.21 
‘ : to 4.23 refreshment for batsmen ; 4.25 

For the purpose of showing to 4.30 claret-cup for team ; 4.49 to 
how I arrived at the figures 4.51 MacLaren went on the field to 
upon which I base my conclu- consult Ranjitsinhji ; 5.50 to 5.52 


. aftvod . S. 1mps 
sions, let me present my record refreshment for bowler Stump: 


drawn at 6.30. Fry and Townsend 
of one of the matches. For were the not-outs. Resumed second 


several reasons, I select the final day at 11.4. Innings over at 12.42. 


First INNINGS OF ENGLAND. 


Net 
time 
batting. 
H. M,. 


Innings Innings 
began finished 


H. M. 


Mr F. S. Jackson, b Jones , , - 1135 
T. Hayward, c Iredale, b M‘Leod . . 11 35 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, c Howell, b Jones. 3 20 
Mr C, B. Fry, ¢ Worrall, b Jones ‘ 55 
» A.C. MacLaren, e Trumper, bTrumble 5 4 
w C. L. Townsend, b Jones . , 5 13 
» W. M. Bradley, run out , ‘ 7 
W. H. Lockwood, b Trumble . ‘ ; 10 
Mr A. O. Jones, b Noble j , ; 41 
A. A. Lilley, ¢ Iredale, b Noble. , 2 4 
W. Rhodes,, not out d P : 2 25 


K4 


NNN ONKOOhwres - 


Twos. 


—_ 
Ne Or 


o 
no 
“1 COP“ COF 


_ 


DoD DH eH bor Foe * 


_ 
oo to Ie CO 


et et et Ee 1D 


Se ee | 
Hm > DO OO 
oooo 
mcocob: 
“101 © 
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Totals 
Extras added—Byes 9, leg-byes 6, wides 4, no-ball 1 


Full total of innings 


2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 


1. 
Runs at the fall of . a 2 k 
each wicket 185 315 318 428 436 436 479 4511 


Gross time of innings 
Less—51 minutes lunch, 95 minutes men going in, 13 minutes 
other stops . ‘ : . 


Net time of innings 
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Twenty-ninth Match. Australia Bowling. First Innings of England. 


0. M. R. W. Fours. Threes. Twos. Ones. 

Mr E. Jone. . P . 53 12 164 22 8 13 
» M. A. Noble! ‘ ‘ 35° v 96 17 2 4 
H. Trumble ! ° P 107 12 5 10 
Cc. E. M‘Leod! . ° 5 131 20 4 9 


W. P. Howell ‘ ‘ é 43 peo 8 ne 3 
J. Worrall . - P ies 15 ss 2 a 2 


a er) 


1 Noble, 1 wide ; Trumble, 1 wide and 1 no-ball ; M‘Leod, 2 wides. 


The first innings of Australia be- Stumps were drawn at 6.27 with the 
gan at 1.1 on the secondday. Lunch fall of Darling’s wicket. Gregory 
from 1.30 to 2.20. Stops: 3.30 to was not out. Resumed third day at 
3.32 change in bowling; 4.4 to 4.6 11.5. Stop 11.7 to 11.9, Iredale get- 
Lockwood left field temporarily ; 4.42 ting a new glove. Innings over at 
to 4.56 dust-storm and bad light ; 6.5 12.57. 
to6.7 Gregory getting a batting-glove. 


First INNINGS OF AUSTRALIA. 


Innings Innings _ 
began. finished. batting. 


iia - se aie H. M. . ht 
Mr J. Worrall, c Hayward, b Lock- As ‘ 
wood 4 ‘ , 2 218 
« H. Trumble, c and b Jones . , 38 «60 47 
» V.Trumper, c Lilley,b Jones . < 249 O 9 
» M. A. Noble, b Lockwood . - 4 40 0 46 
" : oe ec Fry, b Lockwood . & 27) «215 
v5, E. Gregory, c¢ Jones, b Lock- ‘ , , 
oe , , t 4 32 4. 37 
» F, A, Iredale, b Lockwood . » 2s 21 014 
n J.J. Kelly, lbw, b Jones . . 11 24 37 «0:18 
» C. E, M‘Leod, not out . , . 1140 1257 110 
 E. Jones, b Lockwood . ° . 12 45 245 0 0 
» W. P. Howell, b Lockwood . . 1248 1257 0 9 


& Score. 


or 7 
— bo = 
N HOoe S 


i) 
on 


Totals . 11 8 330 
Extras added —Byes 5, leg-byes 10, wide 1, no-balls 6 ° 22 


Ones. 


by bo 
“Se 


Full total ofinnings .. 352 
Runs at the fall of) 2: 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 
each wicket j 38 44 8 120 220 242 257 340 340 
H, MM. 


7 18 
44 


Gross time of innings i ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; 
Less—50 minutes lunch, 26 minutes men going in, 28 minutes 
other stops . ‘ . . . 


Net time of innings ‘ ; : 5 34 


Twenty-ninth Match. England Bowling. First Innings of Australia. 


oO. M. ; W. Fours. Threes. Twos. Ones. 
MrW. M. Bradley . 29 12 .- 
W. Rhodes . R . = 2 : 
W.H. Lockwood? . 40-3 17 = 
Mr A. 0. Jones? . . 30 12 12 
"CL. Townsend . 5 ae 6 
« FS, Jackson . 7 6 


66 


1S) 
pus | CCT OS > 


1433 50 10 
2 Lockwood, 6 no-balls ; Jones, 1 wide. 
VOL. CLXVIIL—NO, MXVI. 3 F 
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The second innings of Australia 
began at 1.15 on the third day. Lunch 
from 1.30 to 2.17. Stops: 4.19 to 4.28 
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refreshment for team; 4.59 to 5] 
Lockwood retired from field. Stumps 
drawn at 6.15. Result—Draw. 


SECOND INNINGS OF AUSTRALIA. 


; = Worrall, e Lilley, b Hayward . 
E. M‘Leod, b Rhodes : 
i. A. Noble, not out . 
¥. Lg ae c and b Rhodes 
S. E. Gregory, b Rhodes 
J. Darling, runout. ° 
H. Trumbie, not out 


Extras added—Byes 7, wides 4, no-balls 4 


Full total of innings . 


1. 2. 


Runs at the fall of 
116 208 


each wicket 


Gross time of innings 


Innings 


Net 

time 

batting. 

H. Ms 

1 34 75 

256 77 

212 69 
24 7 
4 2 
10 6 
12 3 


Innings 


began. finished. 


Fours. 
Ones, 


tS 


—— es Threes. 
co th 8S C8 OO NS SS 


=| 
moO oO 
CoS So Twos. 


—: 


7 32 239 


15 


254 


i 
a 


4. 5. 
223-243 


Less—47 minutes lunch, 16 minutes men ge bing in, 11 min- 


utes other stops 


Net time of innings . 


Twenty-ninth Match, 


W. H. Lockwood! 
Mr C. L. ‘'ownsend 
W. Rhodes! 

Mr A. O. Jones . ; 
" W. M. Bradley ! . 
» F.S. Jackson 

T. Hayward ! 

Mr C, B. Fry 


Mm Cobo ON orRs! 


100 35 


1 Lockwood, 1 wide, 2 no-balls ; 


It will be seen that, in the 
match recorded above, England 
winning the toss batted the 
whole of the first day and for 
a portion of the second. The 
three batsmen who had posses- 
sion of the wicket up to 4.49 
on the first day played in a 
style which I think was cor- 
rectly described in many news- 
papers as superb batting. They 
made 315 runs for the loss 
of one wicket only; and were 
at the wickets for 4 hours 
12 minutes, which yields an 
average of 75 runs per hour. 
At the end of this time, owing 
to a decision communicated to 
Ranjitsinhji by his captain, 


England Bowling. 
M. 


Rhodes, 1 wide ; 


Australia. 
Threes. Twos. 


Second Innings of 


R. W. Fours. Ones. 


33 oe 6 3 3 3 


9 aa a _ 7) 
7 ; ‘ 8 
43 ve } ue 2 Wb 
32 xe } eee 5 
54 sins an 2 6 
38 Pi é 4 
3 - ss 1 

12 46 


2 no-balls. 


239 #4 «+4 8 


Bradley, 2 wides ; Hayward, 


forcing tactics were tried, with 
the result that nine wickets fell 
in 2 hours 52 minutes, for an 
addition of 261 runs. The 
average rate of scoring jumped 
from 75 runs per hour to 9106 
per hour. In the whole in- 
ings, 576 runs were made in 
7 hours 4 minutes, which gives 
an average of 81°51 runs pe 
= Then followed what 
ras almost universally described 
as The Australians stonewall- 
ing to save the game. In the 
result, the visitors batted for 
4) hours 20 minutes for 606 
runs, —that is, at the rate of 
64-93 runs per hour, and the 
game ended in a draw. 
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Now, from the amount of 
correspondence that ensued on 
the subject of slow play and 
stonewalling, in illustration of 
which the match under con- 
sideration was frequently cited, 
one would naturally suppose 
that there was a vast difference 
in the rate of the scoring by 
the two teams. Let us see. 

Take, first of all, the match 
recorded above. For equitable 
comparison, we must pass by 
that portion of England’s inn- 
ings in which wickets were 
almost thrown away in the 
scoring of 91°06 per hour, and 
keep only their superb batting 
for 315 runs for the loss of a 
single wicket. Up to this 
point, it is admitted, the game 
was played as it ought to be 
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played: the result was 75 runs 
per hour. Was it, then, correct 
criticism to call the 64°93 runs 
per hour of the Australians 
“stonewalling”? If 75 runs 
per hour in the opening stages 
of a game represents excellent 
play, surely 10 runs less per 
hour in playing for a draw 
is not deserving the adverse 
comment it received in this 
case. 

Not in this match alone, but 
all through, the popular error 
appears to have been that the 
Australians scored slowly. But 
from tables which I have com- 
piled with the utmost care I 
subjoin a portion, from which 
it will be seen that, on the 
average, actually they scored 
faster than their opponents. 


AVERAGE RatE oF Scorinc PER Hour By ENGLISH PLAYERS WHOSE 
AGGREGATE ToTAL OF RUNS HAS REACHED 100 OR OVER. 


Mr G. L. Jessop 
Mr L. J. Moon . 
E. C. Hayes ‘ , 
Mr F, H. B. Champain 
A. E. Trott ‘ . 
J. T. Brown (senior) 
H. Young 
E. Robson ‘ 
Mr S. M. J. Woods 
E. H. Killick 
Mr T. L. Taylor 
L. C. Braund 
J.H. Board . 
Mr R. E. Foster 
K. 8. Ranjitsinhji 
MrC.B. Fry . . 
Mr H. D. Leveson-Gower 
Mr A. C. MacLaren 
Mr A. O. Jones 
Major R. M. Poore 
Hearne ‘ > 
apt. E.G. Wynyard . 
A. A. Lilley ' P . 
Mr C. A. Bernard 
Mr F. S. Jackson 
Mr C. L. Townsend 
W. Brockwell . 
. Abel . ‘ 
J. T. Tyldesley . 
Mr W. G. Grace 
T. Hayward 
A. Shrewsbury . 
W. Gunn 
W. G. Quaife 


Time batting. Total Average runs 
. runs. per hour. 
331 
173 
193 
291 
132 
293 
139 
104 
178 
163 
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AVERAGE RATE OF 


Mr E. Jones ‘ 
Mr W. P. Howell 
Mr A. E. Johns 
Mr J. Worrall . 
Mr V. Trumper 
Mr J. Darling . 
MrF. Laver. 
Mr F. A. Iredale 
Mr C. Hill : 
Mr J. J. Kelly . 
Mr H. Trumble 
Mr 8. E. Gregory 
Mr M. A. Noble 
Mr C. E. M‘Leod 


Many writers on the game 
have made bold statements 
about the slowness of the play 
of Australia, which were not 
supported by figures, and could 
not have been. One of the best 
known of these stated in an 
article published at the end of 
last season that he could only 
refer to the doings of the Aus- 
tralians with a “ magnificent 


vagueness,” an admission amply 
borne out at the end of his paper 
when he referred to the Aus- 
tralian team as comprising eight 


“Barlows and Scottons.” The 
reader can judge for himself 
from the tables given above. 
One comparison I will estab- 
lish — between Hayward and 
Noble. Hayward, it will be 
seen, scored at the rate of 27°09 
runs per hour, Noble at the rate 
of 25°74 per hour. So far as I 
have ever read or heard, Hay- 
ward’s scoring was never re- 
ferred to as “slow,” but rather 
universally as “sound cricket.” 
Noble, on the other hand, was 
notoriously, in popular opinion, 
“a stonewaller.” And yet 
Hayward was the faster scorer 
by only 1°35 runs per hour ! 
Regarding the popular im- 
pression of the slow cricket of 
the Australians, I invite atten- 
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ScorInG PER Hour By AUSTRALIANS. 


Time batting. Total 
H. M. runs, 
6 4 552 
6 5s 307 
1 i 50 

30 47 1202 
40 38 1556 
53 32 1941 
2 3 859 
30 ; 1039 
26 879 
23 j 768 
35 OS 1183 
37 1181 
62 27 1608 
21 544 


Average runs 
per hour. 
82°18 
43°00 
41°09 
39°04 
38°29 
36°25 
34°41 
33°82 
33°65 
33°06 
32°89 
31°90 
25°74 
25°06 


tion to my figures for a moment 
longer. In the whole tour the 
Australians batted 201 hours 4 
minutes for 14,289 runs, includ- 
ing extras—71-06 runs per hour 
on the average. The players op- 
posing them batted 186 hours 
14 minutes for 13,056 runs, in- 
cluding extras—70-01 runs per 
hour on the average. The visi- 
tors were the faster scorers by 
1°05 runs per hour. 

Again, glancing at the Test 
matches. England’s slowest 
was at Nottingham, when play- 
ing to save the game: 155 runs 
were made in 3 hours 1d 
minutes. That yields an aver- 
age of 47°69 runs per hour; 
and I may remark that this 
record of slow play would have 
been still more remarkably low 
had not it been for Ranjit- 
sinhji’s innings of 93 in 2 
hours 41 minutes. The Aus 
tralians furnished their slowest 
play in the fourth Test game, 
at Manchester, when _ they 
batted 7 hours 7 minutes for 
346 runs. This gives an aver- 
age of 46:27 runs per hour. 
ought to observe, however, that 
the Australians never reachet 
England’s highest rate of scr 
ing in the Test matches, which 
was that at the Oval in the 
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game so fully recorded above. 
The Australians’ fastest scoring 
in Test matches was in their 
first innings at Lord’s, when 
they made 421 runs in 6 hours 
14 minutes — 67°54 runs per 
hour on the average. 

Turn now to bowling, where 


BOWLING 
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the superiority of the Austral- 
ians was most marked. And 
first let me submit two special 
tables of bowling analyses 
which, with figures supplied 
from other tables compiled by 
me, cast an interesting light on 
this department of the game :— 


ANALYSES. 


SHOWING AVERAGE NUMBER OF BALLS BOWLED TO TAKE A WICKET. 


(a) By English Bowlers who bowled one hundred overs or more. 
G. H. Hirst took one wicket with every 35°06 balls bowled. 


W. Rhodes " 
W. H. Lockwood 5 
H. Young " 
Mr G. L, Jessop " 
Mr C. L. Townsend 
W. Mead " 
Mr W. M. Bradley 1 
Mr W. G. Grace " 
A. E. Trott 4 " 
W. Attewell " 
J. T. Hearne " 
Mr F.S8. Jackson 


(b) By 
Mr E. Jones took one wicket with every 43°11 balls bowled. 
“80 


» H. Trumble " 
" M. A. Noble " 
» W. P. Howell 
n C. E. M‘Leod 
» F, Laver " 


In compiling these figures, 
only the runs made off the 
bat are counted, and of the 
wickets those only that were 
credited to the bowlers. 
English bowlers delivered 
27,451 balls for 13,669 runs 
and 452 wickets—which yields 
an average cost of 30°24 runs 
per wicket. To secure a wicket, 
60°73 balls were bowled. And, 
taking in the element of time, 


ENGLISH BOWLERS. 
Took wickets at cost of 30°24 runs each. 
Sevted 137°20 balls per hour. 
— 60°73 balls for each wicket. 
ook 2°24 wickets per hour. 


Here, it seems to me, is the 
key to “slowness” in cricket. 
If a certain class of bowlers can 
dismiss batsmen in «a shorter 


41°60 
43°69 
47°82 
54°54 
55° 
58°28 
62°50 
65°69 
75° 
79°84 
137°60 


Australian Bowlers. 


€ 
3 


46°68 " 
47°89 " 
47°93 " 
52°91 " 


137:20 balls were bowled per 
hour on the average. 

Australian bowlers delivered 
26,939 balls for 12,464 runs and 
584 wickets—which yields an 
average cost of 21°34 runs per 
wicket. To secure a wicket, 
46:12 balls were bowled. And 
144'65 balls were bowled per 
hour on the average. 

Or, placing the performances 
side by side :— 


AUSTRALIAN BOWLERS. 


Took wickets at cost of 21°34 runs each. 
Bowled 144-65 balls per hour. 
Bowled 46°12 balls for each wicket. 
Took 3°13 wickets per hour, 


time than can another class, 
then we want the bowlers who 
can bring about the faster fall 
of wickets, even if they should 
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prove a little more expensive in 
the doing of it. When slow 
play is under discussion, it is 
invariably the batting that is 
considered. Were all bowling 
of the same style, it would be 
reasonable to look to the bats- 
men to try to produce faster 
cricket. But to any one who 
has watched the game closely, 
it is apparent that where 
bowlers aim chiefly at length 
and direction, scoring is made 
difficult. I have read a great 
deal about the decline of Notts 
cricket owing to the cautious 
methods of her batsmen. To 
me it seems due less to her style 
of batting than to her style of 
bowling. In my experience of 
cricket at Trent Bridge, during 
the last ten years, I have never 
seen any visiting batsmen do 
wonders in the way of fast 
scoring. Let any adverse critics 
of Arthur Shrewsbury and Wil- 
liam Gunn bow! a few overs to 
these batsmen, and they will 
find that bad length balls will 
most surely be hit for four with 
greater precision than could be 
shown by reputed big hitters. 

I have never had the privi- 
lege of seeing Alfred Shaw at 
his best. But I have seen 
William Attewell bowl by the 
hour such an awkward length, 
just a little short of the “blind 
spot,’ that any batsman at- 
tempting to force runs off him 
would almost have been throw- 
ing away his wicket. Is it fair, 
then, to blame batsmen for 
scoring slowly? From the files 
of Wisden I have taken out 
Attewell’s figures in county 
championship matches for Notts, 
and I find that with every 58°58 
balls he delivered he has taken 
a wicket. As he has been the 
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mainstay of his county in bowl- 
ing, many of the opposing 
wickets must have fallen at this 
rate. Glancing through last 
year’s bowling averages, I find 
that the English bowlers who 
have taken wickets with the 
fewest deliveries are W. H. 
Lockwood and Albert Trott, 
with 36°77 and 37°10 deliveries 
on the average respectively. 
Now if these two bowlers were 
performing regularly together, 
it would be impossible for the 
resulting cricket to be unin- 
teresting. Though the batting 
showed nothing _ sensational, 
the fall of wickets would be 
sufficiently rapid to keep the 
spectator from being bored. 
Success in taking wickets 
quickly depends much on the 
devices in pace, flight, and break 
practised by the bowlers to pre- 
vent batsmen getting set; and 
most often it is when batsmen 
are set that the game becomes 
tiresome to watch. I well re- 
member a remark made by an 
old professional cricketer who 
saw Albert Trott bowl for the 
first time at Lord’s. It was, 
“ He bowls too many of a’ sorts 
to be a good un.” It is really 
by their bowling of two or 
three sorts that Trott and 
Lockwood are so formidable 
to batsmen; and the more their 
style of attack is followed the 
better for the game. 
Of the various alterations 
in the laws of the game sug- 
gested with a view to increas- 
ing its attractiveness, that of 
the 1b w rule appears to mé 
decidedly the best. The net 
boundary, which is being give! 
a trial at Lord’s, is, I am afraid, 
an essentially wrong change; 
and as a matter of fact, so far, 
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within my knowledge, the ex- 
perience of the last month has 
not won for it the favour of 
County players. It merely 
substitutes one boundary for 
another, and therefore no re- 
adjustment of values for hits 
to and over the net can ever 
rectify what is an initial weak- 
ness. Further, instead of 
acting in favour of the bowler 
(which I presume is the real 
objective of any such alteration), 
it aids the batsman; not only 
because it tends to increase 
scores, but because it adds to 
the work of the fielders, of 
whom the bowler is one. And 
probably it will be found, when 
the hotter weather arrives, that 
batsmen will take advantage 
of the opening which it gives 
to waste time in “ breathers” 
after they have run out their 
runs, 

Some writers seem to think 
that by such a change as I 
suggest in the 1 b w rule the 
responsibilities of the umpire 
would be increased. That is 
not my opinion. On the con- 
trary, I believe that they would 
be lessened. To me it has al- 
ways been harder to deter- 
mine whether the ball pitched 
in a line from wicket to wicket, 
than whether it would have hit 
the wicket. Nor can I see 
anything in the argument 
that leg-break bowlers would 
soon get their men out leg- 
before. If the batsman did 
not place himself in a straight 
line from wicket to wicket, he 
could not possibly be out 1 b w. 
Tam aware that some leading 
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batsmen declare that it would 
cramp their play, and prevent 
them playing productive strokes 
that now are common. It would 
not prevent them playing the ball 
with the bat. It would only 
mean that in many cases when 
they failed to play the ball with 
the bat they would be out, 
whereas now they save their 
wicket by interposing their legs 
as a second line of defence.! 

The question which batsmen 
have honestly and disinterest- 
edly to ask themselves is this: 
“Have we more advantages in 
the game than the bowler?” 
I think batsmen have. In all 
cases when appeal is made 
against them, they are given 
the benefit of the doubt. In 
no case is the bowler given it: 
indeed, in regard to fairness of 
delivery, the doubt is against 
him. 

A remark made by Victor 
Trumper at the close of the 
Australian tour seems to me 
eloquent in favour of putting a 
stop to leg play. I was com- 
plimenting him upon his con- 
sistent fine batting, and praised 
him for not using his legs in 
defending his wickets. He 
answered: “I don’t believe in 
backing up with one’s legs, but 
I will have to learn to do it. 
Nearly all the great batsmen 
often save their wickets in that 
way.” 

I am sure we are all agreed 
that when Victor Trumper was 
getting runs, no alteration in 
his style of play was to be 
desired. 

JAMES PHILLIPS. 





' The rule proposed would not be new, but only a return to an old one. 
See ‘Cricket Scores, 1730-1773.’ By H. T. Waghorn. 
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BALLAD OF FOULWEATHER JACK. 


ADMIRAL ByRON has weighed his anchor, 
And put to sea in a gale: 

But deep in his heart is a hidden canker, 
Because of an oft-told tale. 

Brave he may be, deny it who can, 

Yet Admiral John is a luckless man; 

And the midshipmen’s mothers cry, “Out, alack! 

My lad has sailed with Foulweather Jack!” 


Admiral Byron has hoisted his pennant, 
And steered for Cape Breton shore: 
But the surgeon says to the first lieutenant, 
“We shall never see Spithead more! 
Weather-beaten and battle-scarr’d, 
To Plymouth Hoe or to Portsmouth Hard, 
The crews return—but they never come back 
Who sign and serve with Foulweather Jack! 


“Many a frigate has he commanded, 
In every storm that’s blown: 

He would fight with a squadron single-handed, 
But his luck is the devil’s own: 

He loses the wind, he misses the tide, 

He shaves the rocks, and his shots go wide; 

The fate is curst and the future black, 

That hangs o’er the head of Foulweather Jack. 


“As for me, I’m a tough old stager, 
Nor care if I sink or swim, 

But when I think of the stranded Wager, 
My heart is heavy for him. 

Round the world to ruin and wreck 

He carried his luck on the Dolphin’s deck: 

If ever a man had the gift and knack 

Of sheer disaster, ’tis Foulweather Jack!” 


As a seagull’s wings o’er the surges flutter, 
In the light of the sunset fiame, 
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There hovered from westward a hasty cutter, 
To speak with the frigate Fame. 

“Twenty Parley-voo ships to-day 

Lurk and loiter in Chaleur Bay ; 

Like wolves they gather to make attack 

On the ships and convoy of Foulweather Jack. 


“Frigates three for your three are biding, 
And of arm’d privateers a score; 
Sloops and schooners at anchor riding, 
Are waiting you close inshore: 
Their guns are many, and yours are few; 
Kight to one they outnumber you: 
The wind is low and the tide is slack, 
But you yet may escape them, Foulweather Jack.” 


The Admiral stood six foot and over, 
He was stately and stern to see: 
But his eyes lit up like those of a lover, 
And merry of mind was he: 
And the Byron blood and the Berkeley blood 
Burned in his veins like a fiery flood, 
And his pulses leaped, and his comely face 
Glowed with the pride of a fighting race. 


The Admiral laughed with ‘the wind’s own laughter, 
And spoke with the sea’s own might, 

“From danger and death, and what comes after, 
No Englishman turns in flight: 

They call me unlucky—to-day you'll learn 

How the worst of luck for a time may turn: 

We'll rid the seas of this vermin-pack, 

And [ll be huntsman!” quoth Foulweather Jack. 


The twilight sank and the darkness settled, 
The Admiral’s frigate led: 
She took the waves like a steed high-mettled, 
And thus to his men he said: 
“Desperate measures for desperate needs, 
And valorous crews for dare-devil deeds : 
A goodly quarry we have in track— 
Clear the decks for action!” says Foulweather Jack. 
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All through the night were the seabirds soaring, 
Shrieking and scared from rest : 

All through the night the guns were roaring 
Under the seabirds’ nest. 

When morning broke in a glimmer grey, 

There was dreadful silence in Chaleur Bay,— 

Only the crackle of burning decks, 

And cries for succour from crowded wrecks. 


The Bienfaisant is aground and blazing, 

And sunk is the proud Marchault : 
The privateersmen aghast are gazing 

At their vessels that burn a-row ; 
The staggering smoke that volleys and blows 
Shrouds the shattered Marquis de Marlose, 
And the sloops and schooners in rout and wrack 
Strew the pathway of Foulweather Jack. 


The prisoners question in fear and wonder, 
“What fiend have we fought to-day? 

We are burnt and splintered and split in sunder, 
Who boasted him soon our prey. 

He grappled and boarded us, one to ten, 

But he and his crew are devils, not men: 

Curs’d be the hour when we crossed the track 

Of this—how do you call him ?—Foulweather Jack!” 


Admiral Byron has counted his losses, 
And steered for Cape Breton shore ; 

The baulks and spars that the wild wave tosses, 
Last night they were ships of war. 

The wounded men in the cock-pit dim 

With feeble voices huzza for him: 

“The stars may fall and the skies may crack,— 

But my luck is broken!” says Foulweather Jack. 


M. C. GILLINGTON. 
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Au me! for the days of the 
years that are past and gone, 
those years which I lived in 
my primeval village! As I use 
the word primeval I speak in 
what may be called a subjective 
or reflexive sense. For the vil- 
lage itself was old enough—as 
old almost as the hills that sur- 
rounded it—but I myself was 
very young in those days, and 
my recollections of the village 
and the hills date from early 
and happy childhood. And to 
aman of mature age, where the 
scenes of his youth and man- 
hood are often forgotten, or at 
the least but dimly remembered, 
the things that he saw and 
heard and did as a child keep 
on recurring to his memory. 
Yet it seems to me, as my 
thoughts travel back, that in 
many ways our village, even 
for those far-off days, was 
somewhat more primitive than 
the neighbouring parishes, and 
its traditions were almost ultra- 
conservative. Our rustics — 
men, matrons, or maids—were 
of a sober and stay-at-home 
type, buying and selling, marry- 
Ing and giving in marriage for 
the most part within the con- 
fines of their own village, 
and having comparatively little 
“truck” with that outside 
world which lay beyond the 
hills. True it was, on Satur- 
days the shoemaking portion of 
the community, man and wife, 
trudged it along the hilly road 
to the sleepy market-town some 
four miles distant, the one carry- 
Ing his week’s work, the other 
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a substantial basket. It used 
to puzzle me at the time, as I 
met them on the road, why 
custom had ordained that the 
wife should be expected to un- 
dertake this journey with her 
lord and master. For I can 
promise you there was very 
little apparent companionship 
about the proceeding, when the 
man, carrying his bag and 
smoking his pipe, walked four 
yards ahead at a good round 
pace, and the woman with her 
basket panted behind, careful 
never to fall more than the pre- 
scribed distance in the rear of 
the superior being! Now I 
know that the woman was 
taken partly in order to keep 
her out of mischief, and partly, 
no doubt, to give her the oppor- 
tunity of doing a little extra- 
parochial marketing, in the 
way of providing some extra 
delicacy for. her man’s Sunday 
dinner. As in more refined 
circles, so too in our primitive 
village, was recognised the truth 
of the saying that, if the wife 
wishes to be happy though 
married, she must feed the 
beast. The only difference in 
the return journey was that the 
man could walk with his hands 
in his pockets, and the woman 
carried the empty bag on the 
top of her basket. 

In addition to the Hall and 
the Rectory, the two recognised 
capitals of the community, there 
were one or two smaller houses 
in the parish occupied by gentle 
people ; but as the inhabitants 
of those houses were, compara- 
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tively speaking, strangers or 
resident aliens, like my own 
family, they did not count for 
much when parish politics were 
concerned. People were civil 
enough to our class in their own 
rough way,—the boys pulled 
their forelocks and the girls 
dropped their curtseys, and the 
men and their wives passed the 
time of day to us if they met 
us in the street; but we were 
plainly given to understand that 
we were only living there on 
sifferance, and that, like the 
Uitlanders, we had no political 
status of any kind soever. 

The parish politics always 
tended the same way, and that 
a satisfactory, though now, alas! 
obsolete, way —z.e., that what 
the squire and the parson 
thought right was right, and 
that their joint fiat was law,— 
“law civil and exekative,” as 
the great Mr Grummer once 
remarked. And so it came to 
pass that, as the squire and 
the parson never did disagree 
about material points, they 
twain ruled the roost, and 
exercised a wholly beneficent 
authority in our parish. To 
begin with, they were both 
county magistrates ; and as the 
power of a county magistrate 
was rather an unknown quan- 
tity in our village, I firmly 
believe that if the squire had 
given orders that Tom Barker, 
the one real black sheep in the 
parish, should be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, the villain Tom 
would have had a short shrift 
and a long rope, and his exe- 
cution would have been taken 
quite as a matter of course, 
provided always that the par- 
son lodged no objection. 


Then, again, the admiral—it 
was a big feather in the village 
cap, that possession of a squire 
who was a real live admiral— 
owned three-quarters of the 
houses in the parish, and, hay- 
ing a very proper and sensible 
view of his position as landed 
proprietor, made no bones about 
turning out of the parish any 
notorious evil-doer or dissenter, 
Tom Barker unfortunately was 
not one of the admiral’s tenants, 
or he might have mended his 
ways. He was a fine specimen 
of the old school, this admiral 
of ours, a man who as a middy 
had seen service under Nelson, 
and who retained to his dying 
day that aversion to the French 
which had been a sign of the 
times at the beginning of the 
century. If his disposition was 
masterful and his language on 
occasions at least as strong as 
his will, the old salt’s heart 
was in the right place, and 
he was dearly loved by all 
classes in our parish. 

“He were a dear, kind, good 
gentleman, for all he were 
arritable,” observed old Widow 
Hawes, wiping her eyes as she 
turned away from his grave 
a year after his death; “open- 
handed, that he were and all. 
He’ve gone to Heaven sure 
enough.” 

“Then I reckon as his lan- 
guage will make some on ’em 
stare a bit,” answered the sex- 
ton, who in virtue of his office 
was apt to regard life from 1ts 
gloomiest aspect. 

A never-to-be-forgotten day 
in the annals of our parish was 
a certain Thursday in Sep- 
tember, when one of the resl- 
dent aliens was deputed to 
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propose a certain toast at our 
harvest dinner. 

“And so, ladies and gentle- 
men,” he concluded, “I will 
ask you to join with me in 
drinking the health of our 
| worthy rector and of the 
ministers of other denomin- 
ations.” 

“Hey, hey; what’s all that 
tomfoolery?” exclaimed the 
admiral. ‘The rector—that’s 
right enough. Here’s health 
and a long life to you, Latham ; 
but it was the rector, and the 
what ?—eh, you sir, speak up.” 

“And the ministers of all 
other denominations,” explained 
the speaker, a comparatively 
new-comer in our parish, im- 
perfectly acquainted with our 
traditions, and more highly 


educated in the ever-changing 
ways of the world than, per- 
haps, any member of the audi- 


ence could boast to be. 

“ Ministers—other denomina- 
tions! What the devil is the 
fellow talking about? Look 
here, ladies and gentlemen, there 
is some mistake about this. 
Our friend here, Mr Bacchus, 
may be a devilish good fellow 
and a d—d fine speaker for all 
I know to the contrary, though 
he would never do to command 
4man-of-war in windy weather ; 
and I daresay,” this by way of 
parenthesis, “that he don’t 
know the difference between 
one of her Majesty’s ships and 
4 coal-hulk. But”—and here 
heagain elevated his voice—“ he 
is what you call a stranger in 
these parts, new to our parish 
and this sort of thing, and he 
don’t understand our toasts. 
So T'll just, as they say in the 
House of Commons, put the 
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previous question. Here is 
Church and State and — 
d—n all other denominations. 
Your good health, Latham,” 
and amid tumultuous ap- 
plause the admiral, having 
drained his glass, resumed his 
seat. Whether or not at the 
moment he really intended the 
condemnation of dissenters to 
be included in the toast, I can- 
not pretend to say, though he 
declared himself afterwards that 
he had not so intended. But 
on the word, every farmer and 
labourer in the tent, led by a 
stout well-to-do grazier who, in 
virtue of his position as parish 
churchwarden and the possession 
of a stentorian voice, generally 
acted as fugleman on_ these 
occasions, was on his legs 
d—ning all other denomina- 
tions with a rough-and-ready 
enthusiasm which must have 
commended itself to the dear 
old rector’s heart of hearts, even 
though, as in duty bound, he 
elected to appear scandalised. 
“Qh, dear me, dear me— 
this won’t do at all!” he ex- 
claimed. “My dear friends, 
thank you, Mr Brown, thank 
you, Mr Evans,” bowing all 
round the table as one man 
after the other drank his health 
and called hisname. “It really 
is hardly right, ‘live in charity,’ 
you know, ‘with all men,’ ‘ be- 
ware of evil-speaking and pro- 
fane swearing, you know; 
thank you, John Atkins—thank 
you, kind friends. But, oh 
dear me, I am sorry it should 
have happened,” and presently 
I heard him remonstrate with 
the admiral, “I really have 
known some very worthy men 
in the dissenting class, my dear 
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admiral, very excellent fellows 
according to their lights.” 
“D—d bad lights, then,” re- 
plied the admiral with much 
promptitude. “I’ve heard people 
say that some Frenchmen are 
very decent fellows when you 
know them; but I don’t know 
any myself, my dear sir, and, 
what is more, I don’t want to. 
I hate the lot of them, and dis- 
senters too: I rather think they 
are the worst of the two, a set 
of downright mutinous scoun- 
drels. Id like to have one or 
two of them on board a man-of- 
war; they wouldn't dissent 


much after the first week, sir, I 
can promise you.” 

But, notwithstanding the ad- 
miral’s strong opinions on the 
matter of dissent, and his great 
territorial, and I may add great 
personal, influence in our parish, 


the little Bethel in a far corner 
of the village continued to at- 
tract a scanty congregation of 
the Uitlanders for a good ten 
years after the gallant old sea- 
man had been gathered to his 
fathers—and in those years I 
myself was passing out of child- 
hood into manhood, and arriv- 
ing at an age at which I could 
more perfectly gauge the ex- 
cellences of my dear old friend, 
Dr Latham. 

It is only now and again, 
when I chance to see a parson 
of a certain physique, whether 
in the pulpit or out of the pulpit 
it matters not, that I am at all 
inclined to pronounce a decided 
opinion as to what sort of 
personality I should attach to 
my ideal parson if it were ever 
to be my lot to write tales of 
clerical life. But though many 
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circumstances combined to con. 
vince me that the man Stephen 
Latham was one of the very 
best clergymen and quite the 
most lovable Christian that I 
ever encountered, I may not 
conscientiously say that his 
outward and visible form in 
any way corresponded with 
my ideas of what my ideal 
or transcendently model parson 
ought to be,—that parson I 
mean who looks as well as 
plays his part perfectly. For 
the doctor’s bodily presence, 
as his warmest admirers were 
fain to admit, was, if not 
exactly weak or contemptible, 
far removed at all events from 
being either dignified or any- 
thing distantly connected with 
it, and he resembled an elderly 
cherub in a frock-coat rather 
than either medieval saint or 
early apostle. To a casual 
acquaintance or a_ careless 
stranger he might have passed 
for a sleek and well-nourished 
little man, on excellent terms 
with himself, with society at 
large, with his station in life, 
and last, but not least, with 
his digestion. All this I be 
lieve that he was; but there 
was a vast deal more than 
this lying beneath the surface. 
That he was a learned divine 
and ripe scholar, that some 
thirty or forty years before 
he accepted a college living, 
and so came to our parish, 
men in Oxford had _ spoken 
with bated breath of the abil- 
ities of Latham of Corpus, 
no one would have suspected 
from his conversation. Why 
he had not carved out for hin- 
self a more illustrious careel 
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than that of parish priest was 
a question to which I have 
only been able to evolve for 
myself one possible answer, 
and that is, that he had a 
prescience of his own capacity 
for good in that particular 
line of life, and that if he 
voluntarily elected to hide his 
great lights in a very primi- 
tive village, the village had 
good reason to be satisfied 
with his choice. 

“What I says about him 
is, that he ain’t too high learned 
for such as we, like some of 
them is,” remarked a grey- 
headed labourer, apropos of the 
rector’s return from a month’s 
holiday, during which a strang- 
er, no mean preacher, had occu- 
pied the pulpit. 

“T calls him a perfect saint,” 
quoth one village gossip to 
another, as the rector, with 


that ready gallantry which 
makes no distinction of per- 


sons, doffed his hat to the 
pair as he passed on the other 
side of the street. 

“So don’t I,” was the an- 
swer; “why, he took and 
called me all the old cats in 
the place a week back, as 
I'd kep’ our Sally away from 
Sunday-school. But there, lor’ 
bless his little heart! I likes 
him all the better for it.” 

Truth to say, though my 
dear old friend had many a 
saintly quality, it was rather 
his wont, if his wrath was 
roused, to call a spade by 
its proper name, and that in 
a high-pitched key, than either 
to measure his words or modu- 
late his voice. But those who 
knew him best were sure that 
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he carried into practice the 
Bible precept, and if angry 
for the moment, never allowed 
the sun to go down upon his 
wrath. 

Living as he did in the 
golden age, I mean in the 
earlier part of our sovereign 
lady’s reign, and in the midst 
of that primitive simplicity 
which I have briefly described, 
our worthy rector took more 
upon himself, in the matter of 
administering wholesome dis- 
cipline to the younger members 
of his flock, than I dare swear 
the present incumbent will ven- 
ture to do in these more 
enlightened days. 

“You thrashed my George in 
Sunday-school,” shouted an in- 
furiated matron. 

“Yes, yes, my good woman ; 
you should thank me for saving 
you the trouble. Rather you 
did it yourself, though, on week- 
days. Go home and read your 
Bible—‘ withhold not correction 
from the child,’ it will tell 
you.” 

“T can say Bible as well as 
you can, for all you calls your- 
self a parson,” was the angry 
retort; “the merciful man is 
merciful to his beast, it says, 
and then you goes and hammers 
my George downright shame- 
ful.” 

But the rector got the last 
word and the best of the Scrip- 
tural argument— 

“Not my beast at all, my 
good woman,—your beast and 
my stick; and if your beast 
cannot learn to behave himself, 
he will find a rod ready for a 
beast’s back as well as for a 
fool’s,” and with that he walked 
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off, and chuckled to himself all 
the way down the street. 

In course of time I matricu- 
lated at Oxford, and now and 
again some good-natured elderly 
don, out of respect for either 
my uncle the dean, or for some 
unknown member of my family, 
would think it incumbent upon 
himself to show me some slight 
civility, and ask me either to 
dinner or to luncheon. And I 
had occasion to notice that these 
great men and learned pro- 
fessors were imitators of the 
Medes rather than of the Per- 
sians, possessing, in addition to 
much other knowledge, a deli- 
cate perception of the intricacies 
of gastronomy, and a thorough 
appreciation of the value of a 
vintage port as a means to 
make glad the heart of man- 
kind. 

The pained expression which 
came over the face of a great 
Hebrew scholar, as he watched 
my well-meant exertions to 
dissect a wild-duck, still lives 
in my memory, and I fear me 
that my imperfect manipulation 
of that delicate bird caused my 
name to be permanently crossed 
from his list of “ undergraduates 
to be asked to dinner.” But it 
came to me rather in the light 
of a revelation that our own 
much-respected rector had so 
far retained his common-room 
prejudice as to the quality of 
the food served up at his table 
that he even condescended to do 
some of the marketing himself. 
I had walked over the hills into 
our town one day in the Christ- 
mas vacation, and was admiring 
our great local poulterer’s show 
of pheasants when up drove the 
rector in his pony-cart. “ Hold 
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the reins, James,” he exclaimed 
to his old man-servant, who 
combined the- duties of butler, 
valet, and coachman. “TI'll get 
out myself. Why, George, my 
boy,” as he saw me, “is that 
you? I did not even know that 
you had come home. You must 
come and lunch with me to- 
morrow and havea talk. You'll 
come, that’s a good boy; you 
know the time, one sharp. 
That's right. Now come inside, 
and let us see if we can fish out 
a good young bird between us.” 

“Good-morning, Mr Clarke, 
how are the pheasants to-day?” 

“Same price, reverend, same 
price always to a good customer 
like yourself; three shillings the 
cock-birds, half-a-crown the 
hens.”’ 

“Thank you,” said the rector; 
“then, if you will allow me, | 
will take my choice. I am not 
going to be put off with a five- 
year-old cock, you know.” 

“No fear of that, reverend,” 
rejoined the poulterer, laugh- 
ing; “you know a bit too 
much. Hand down that lot of 
birds at the end, Joe,” to his 
man, “and let the reverend 
handle them.” 

I noted with amusement that 
the rector showed much acumen 
in the choice of his bird, criti- 
cally examining and weighing in 
his hand some twenty specimens 
before making his final selec- 
tion. At last he seemed satis- 
fied, and after exchanging a few 
remarks with the poulterer, he 
watched the bird being wrapped 
up and put into his pony-cart, 
and then drove off home with 
his purchase. 

“ No use offering you a lift, I 
know, George,” he said to me; 
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“one o'clock sharp to-morrow, 
mind, and then we'll see if the 
bird is as good as he looks.” 

“Does Dr Latham often 
come, and does he always pick 
his game like that ?” I inquired 
of the man Clarke. 

“Twice a-week as regular as 
clockwork,” was the ready re- 
sponse; “the very best customer 
Ihave all the season through, 
and the very best judge of a 
pheasant that I ever saw. Do 
you see that other bird he had 
half a mind to take, sir? Now, 
I'll make you a present of it if 
you can pick another young 
bird in the shop that will weigh 
more, and yet I’d warrant that 
the rector has got as good or 
better.” 

Ideclined to pit my judg- 
ment against the rector’s, and 
shortly afterwards started to 
walk home, and in the course 
of my walk found myself 
wondering why it was that my 
old friend, one of the most 
open-handed of men, should 
take such an infinite amount of 
trouble about the choice of a 
pheasant. 

But I found the key to the 
mystery when I went to lunch 
at the Rectory on the following 
day. There were only Dr 
Latham and myself, and after 
the edge of our appetites had 

n taken away by some 
excellent curry, the pheasant 
appeared. 

ve Fine bird, isn’t it, George?” 
said my host, looking with 
beaming eyes at the pheasant. 
“Something like a breast I call 
it Not that sportsmen like 
you and I—-I was a tidy shot 
myself when I was your age, 
George — ever think of a 
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pheasant’s breast. We know a 
trick worth two of that. The 
leg, my boy, the leg is the 
crucial point of a young cock- 
pheasant. Take that leg to 
Mr George, James,” and having 
thus summarily disposed of my 
claims to any portion of that 
most substantial breast, the old 
man proceeded to cut off the 
other leg, and, after dividing it, 
put the drumstick on to his own 
plate, where, as I noticed, he 
simply played with it by way 
of keeping me company. 

“ Now, James, the hot plates, 
quick,” and two _ hot - water 
plates were at once forthcom- 
ing, upon which the rector 
carefully placed the rest of the 
bird, dividing it with a degree 
of celerity and accuracy that 
told a tale of long practice. 

“ Now, James, let them go off 
at once, mind. Whose turn, by 
the way, to-day,” and, as James 
muttered something in his ear, 
he made a note in his pocket- 
book, and then began to talk to 
me about indifferent matters. 
So too of a bottle of choice old 
port—which, despite some whis- 
pered expostulations on the old 
servant’s part, he insisted upon 
having opened nominally for 
my benefit—he gave me one full 
glass, took about a thimbleful 
himself, and evidently gave 
James directions about the dis- 
posal of the remainder. 

Late in the afternoon I hap- 
pened to meet old James in the 
village, and ventured to question 
him as to the respective destina- 
tion of the pheasants and the 
port-wine. As I had always 
been rather a favourite with 
the worthy though somewhat 
crusty old man -servant, who 
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had known me from my earliest 
childhood, he now condescended 
to enlighten my ignorance. 
“Why, bless your heart and 
soul, Mr George,” he said, 
“why, to them old widders in 
course, that’s where they pheas- 
ants of master’s always goes. 
There is eight old widders in 
this place as has they pheasants 
in turn, four on ’em each week, 
and hardly a thank you, Mr 
James, among the whole biling. 
And if the boy spill so much as 
a drop of gravy in the carrying, 
they’ll scold and chatter ever 
so. And the port- wine, why 
there’s half the old men in the 
place on what the master calls 
his port-wine list. And it must 
be the best port-wine too, and 
we haven’t got not two dozen 
of that wine as you had to-day 
left in the cellar. But there, it’s 


no good talking; the master 


will have it so.” 

“‘ Has it always been like this, 
James?” 

“ Lor’ bless you, yes, sir, ever 
you was so high. And you 
don’t know one-half or one- 
quarter neither. Why, look 
you here, Mr George, you know 
old Laurence as keeps the little 
shop ?” 

“Te.” 

“Well, when he first came 
here, twenty years back or more, 
not long after we came our- 
selves, the master he smells 
peppermint in Sunday -school, 
and he catches two boys and he 
warms their jackets, and then 
he finds it’s that Laurence have 
been selling sweets to them of 
a Sunday. Well, he weren’t a 
magistrate then, and so he goes 
and asks Laurence quite civil 
like not to sell to the little ones 
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of a Sunday, and Laurence he 
were that downright audacious 
as he laughs in the master’s 
face. Well, the old admiral he 
hears on it, and with that down 
he steps to the school one day, 
and he says that no child as 
ever goes to Laurence’s shop 
shall come to his school-treat at 
all. And he says a word, | 
reckon, to the fathers and 
mothers too. For there sat 
Laurence in his shop, and no 
one goes near him not from one 
week’s end to another, and he 
were well a-nigh starved. And 
then the master he hears of it. 
What does he do then? Why, 
the next day he comes home 
with a great bottle of sweets, 
one under each arm, as hed 
bought them at Laurence’ 
shop. And he does the same 
every week for two months, 
till he’s set Laurence on his 
legs again, and he speaks to the 
admiral and all, and he lets all 
the old women in the place know 
as he buys his pound of tea off 
Laurence, so as they shall do 
the same. And you look at 
Laurence now, Mr George, 8 
straight a man as ever a one in 
the parish, and puts his half- 
crown in the plate as regular 
as clockwork, as I’ve seen him 
myself.” 

“Ah, Mr George,” and the 
old fellow heaved a deep sigh. 
“You young chaps, youre 
smart enough and you thinks 
you knows a good many things 
But there ain’t a man or 4 
woman or a child in the whole 
parish as knows what the 
master is, only old James, 
and with that he left me; and 
I for my part went on my way 
in wonderment at the meas 
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which had been successfully 
employed to work out the real 
or apparent conversion of the 
offending huckster. In these 
days the name of boycott was 
as yet unknown, and _ bribery 
and corruption were venial 
offences. 

A year later there arrived in 
the Uitlanders’ corner of the 
parish a new dissenting minister. 
It is not on record that he made 
many converts, nor was he a 
very prepossessing individual 
to behold, bearing so ludicrous 
a resemblance to the picture of 
the Roman Emperor Galba, as 
given in the Classical Diction- 
ary, that I think of him as 
Galba to this day, nor at this 
remote date have I the slightest 
recollection what his real name 
was. The rector’s James, who 


was nothing if not orthodox, 
described him, jerking his thumb 


over his shoulder as he spoke, 
as “that chap as talks a mort 
0 nonsense to they folk up 
yonder”; and the rector, who 
held that the possession of a 
loud voice was a sine qud non 
qualification of a dissenting 
preacher, commonly spoke of 
him as “our dour - visaged 
Boanerges.” 

Yet, if his countenance was 
dour, I will not deny that for 
aman in his condition of life 
Galba was altogether ready with 
his tongue, and showed a shrewd 
sense of humour in what I may 
calla Biblical dialogue with our 
esteemed rector. The latter 
and I were walking along a 
raised footpath which ran 
parallel to a lane leading into 
our village. And it did so 
happen that Galba, either start- 
ing out on a pastoral visit or 
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engaged in his week-day busi- 
ness, was riding a knock-kneed 
pony along the lane. Suddenly 
something in the hedge, either 
a shadow perhaps or a tree-root, 
aroused the pony’s suspicions, 
and no persuasion on Galba’s 
part could induce the animal to 
pass the obstacle. Four times, 
when its head had been turned 
the right way, did the obstinate 
beast, after being coaxed up to 
the offending spot, execute a 
right - about-face movement, 
and retire some seven or eight 
paces to the rear. And Galba 
was so much occupied with the 
pony that he evidently had no 
idea that his proceedings were 
being overlooked. 

“A dissenting pony, I per- 
ceive, sir,” presently said a soft 
voice, and Galba looked up with 
a start to see the rector smiling 
benignantly at him from the 
footpath. He muttered some- 
thing, of which I only caught 
the word “backsliding,” and 
then did what most men would 
have done long before under 
the same circumstances, that 
is, administered a hearty thwack 
on the pony’s hindquarters with 
his stick. 

“ Nay, friend,” said the rector, 
who strongly disliked seeing 
any dumb animal hurt, “re- 
member that when Balaam evil- 
intreated his ass, the dumb beast 
found voice to rebuke the pro- 
phet’s madness.” 

“ Ah, yes,” and Galba looked 
up, “but it was an angel with 
a drawn sword that stood in 
the creature’s way, and not ”— 
and here he hesitated, really, I 
think, at a loss to know what it 
really was that his pony was 
objecting to. 
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But the rector at once sup- 
plied the vacuum. 

* And not a stout parson with 
an umbrella, you would say. 
But look you here, sir, I am 
going to do more for you than 
the angel did for Balaam ;” and 
in a moment he scrambled down 
the high bank with a degree of 
celerity that I should have never 
given him credit for, and led 
the animal past the object of 
its alarm. 

“There, my dear sir,” taking 
off his hat and bowing politely, 
“T have taught the animal the 
error of its ways, and I wish I 
might as easily do the same 
good turn to its master.” And 
yet Galba had the last word 
after all,— 

“You will hardly compare a 
man, sir, unto a beast that 
perishes, or expect a reasonable 
being to accept your hook in 
his nose or your bridle in his 
lips. But I thank you all the 
same for putting the animal 
into the way that he should go.” 

“Upon my honour, George,” 
remarked the rector, as I joined 
him in the lane, “the worthy 
Boanerges has a ready wit. If 
I get the opportunity, I will 
have another word with him on 
that matter.” 

My dear old friend little 
dreamt, as he spoke, how soon 
and in how sad a form that op- 
portunity would come. Fifteen 
months later a scourge of small- 
pox in its most virulent form 
attacked our quiet village, and 
in a single week there were 
fourteen deaths in the place. 

Needless to say that a reign 
of terror ensued. I was away 
at Oxford at the time, and only 
heard from old James how dis- 
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mal the outlook had at one 
time been, how impossible it 
had been to procure nurses for 
the patients, men to nail down 
the coffins of the dead, or bearers 
at the midnight funerals. But 
through it all the rector’s cour- 
age never faltered. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for the 
master,” said my informant, 
“the whole place would have 
gone stark staring mad with 
fright: he were nurse, doctor, 
and parson all in one.” The 
Uitlanders’ corner—it may, for 
all I know to the contrary, bes 
tenet of some sections of dis- 
senters to be anti-vaccinationists 
—had suffered more severely 
than any other part of the 
parish, and for a week it had 
been a case of touch-and-go 
with Galba himself. 

“ And,” remarked James, “if 
any one ever did put his hand 
down into a grave and pull out 
a man alive, that were what 
the master done to the preacher 
yonder. The old woman what 
keeps his house for him, she 
goes straight off out of the 
parish, and no one ever heard 
tell of her since, and nobody 
don’t want to neither. And 
then the master hears of it. 
And what do he do? Why, he 
goes right off and nurses him 
himself till the nurse as he 
has telegraphed for comes, sits 
up a whole night with him 
he does, Mr George, and wouldn't 
let him die. And the times he 
went to see him and the things 
that he sent him out of the 
house, no one wouldn’t believe 
what they was.” 

“ And was the man grateful, 
James ?” I inquired. : 

“ Ah, well, yes, he were that, 
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said James, making the ad- 
mission rather reluctantly ; “it 
were he as told me _ himself 
yesterday that if it hadn’t been 
along of master, he must have 
died. Yesterday were the first 
day as the doctor have allowed 
him out, and he came down 
here, and terribly put about he 
were when I wouldn’t let him 
see the master. It weren't 
likely as I were going to let the 
master do no more talking than 
I could help, seeing as he’s clean 
wore out.” 

“The rector ill?” I exclaimed. 

“Clean wore out,” repeated 
James; “did his duty on Sun- 
day, and ain’t been no manner 
of good ever since.” 

“The reaction, I suppose ?” 

“Don’t I tell you as he’s 
clean wore out?” repeated the 
old man, quite crossly; “I’ve 
sent for the doctor to him, 
though I ain’t told him so. 
Look you here, Master George ; 
you've got a pretty tidy pair of 
legs of your own, and if you 
wanted to be useful, you might 
step over and hurry him up. 
It’s not but a matter of three 
miles. Drat all the doctors, 
say I, If it were a woman 
as were going to have a baby, 
he’d have been here sharp 
enough.” 

Seeing that old James was 
seriously uneasy about his 
master, and knowing that he 
was by no means given to be 
nervous, I at once started on 
my errand, and was fortunate 
enough to meet the doctor 
half-way, and he promised me 
that he would look in at our 
ouse before he went home, and 


tell me how the rector really 
was, 
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True to his promise, the 
doctor appeared at our front- 
door about an hour later. I 
went out myself to admit him, 
and I gathered from his face 
that old James’s fears had not 
been exaggerated. 

“Very badly, indeed, George,” 
he replied, when I inquired what 
he thought of Dr Latham. 
“There,” with a sigh, “it’s no 
good mincing matters; he is 
dying fast, and no one is more 
conscious of it than himself. 
He has run down to nothing 
with all that he went through 
and all that he did when that 
smallpox was raging here, and 
there is no recuperative power. 
Now, don’t you go and break 
your heart about him, George. 
The good old man has done his 
work, and no one ought to 
know better how well he has 
done it than you or I. And 
now we must not grudge him 
his well-earned rest. We can 
tinker up a watch when the 
main-spring is gone, but we 
can’t put a new main-spring 
into a man.” 

I never saw my dear old 
friend again. The end came 
even more rapidly than the 
doctor had expected. It was 
on a Tuesday morning that I 
had seen old James; late on 
the Wednesday night the 
“master” died. By his own 
express wish, and _ strongly 
against the doctor’s advice, 
Galba was admitted into his 
room on the Wednesday morn- 
ing. The: kind old rector 
seemed to feel that the man was 
overburdened by unexpressed 
gratitude, and to be gracious 
to all men was an essential 
part of his own gentle nature. 
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What passed between the two 
men in that short interview no 
one will ever know. But I can 
tell you something of the up- 
shot. The rector’s funeral had 
been fixed for Saturday after- 
noon, and on the Friday morn- 
ing I received a visit from old 
James, who wished to consult 
me about a request that Galba 
had made of him. 

“The preacher yonder,” said 
the old man, “is holding a little 
service up there,” and, as usual, 
he pointed over his shoulder, 
“and he’s been at me to come 
this once—and the man is that 
set on it that I think the master 
he’d have said, Go, James. 
Well, Mr George, and I’m 
going, and I'd take it kind if 
you'd come along with me.” 

For a moment I was inclined 
to refuse; but on _ second 
thoughts, more I think out of 


sympathy for the poor old 
servant than from any other 
reason, I made up my mind to 


go. Nor have I ever regretted 
the decision. Most of the con- 
gregation were strangers to 
me, there being many people at 
that end of the village whom 
I hardly knew by sight. But 
there was nothing in the very 
short service that any one could 
object to. The prayers ended, 
Galba mounted a low platform, 
and motioned to the congrega- 
tion to be seated. Then, as he 
stood there facing us, I was 
struck by the change that ill- 
ness and sorrow had wrought 
in his face: he looked as pale 
as death, and I could see his 
lips twitching as he tried to 
compose himself to speak. At 
last the power seemed to come, 
and in a low musical voice he 
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announced the text of his dis. 
course, 

“ Know ye not that a prince 
and a mighty man is fallen in 
Israel?” 

I have heard some notable 
preachers in various parts of 
England since that day, but 
nothing ever impressed me more 
than the short sermon I listened 
to in that dingy little chapel. 
I may not call it a panegyric 
exactly ; but it was a simple and 
yet most graceful tribute to 
our dear rector’s memory, and 
through it all poor old James 
was sobbing audibly. 

“ T will ask you, dear friends,” 
said the preacher in conclusion, 
“to follow with me the body 
of that good man to its last 
resting-place to-morrow, and I 
will entreat you further to ac- 
company me to the church 
where he so faithfully minis- 
tered, both on Sunday next 
and ”’—here came a short pause, 
and then he continued very im- 
pressively —‘“‘on every other 
Sunday. For I, my friends, 
shall worship no more in this 
chapel. In the church where 
our dear departed brother knelt, 
there will I kneel for all my 
days; and in the churchyard 
where to-morrow that good man 
will be laid, there I trust that 
my bones will in due course be 
buried.” 

Many a long year, as I said, 
has passed since I left my dear 
primeval village; but I still seem 
to see the face of the man Galba 
as he stood there that day con 
fessing before his congregation 
that he had after all submitted 
to be guided by our dear old 
rector “into the way wherell 
he should go.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


“T DON’T suppose any of you 
had ever heard of Patusan?” 
Marlow resumed, after a silence 
occupied in the careful lighting 
ofacigar. “It does not matter; 
there’s many a heavenly body 
in the lot crowding upon us of 
anight that mankind had never 
heard of, it being outside the 
sphere of its activities and of no 
earthly importance to anybody 
but to the astronomers who 
are paid to talk learnedly about 
its composition, weight, path— 
the irregularities of its conduct, 
the aberrations of its light,—a 
sort of scientific seandal-monger- 
ing Thus with Patusan. It 
was referred to knowingly in 
the inner government circles in 
Batavia, especially as to its 
regularities and aberrations, 
and it was known by name to 
some few, very few, in the mer- 
cantile world. Nobody, how- 
ever, had been there, and I 
suspect no one desired to go 
there in person, just as an as- 
tronomer, I should fancy, would 
strongly object to being trans- 
ported into a distant heavenly 

y, where, parted from his 
earthly emoluments, he would 
be bewildered by the view of 
an unfamiliar heavens. How- 
ever, neither heavenly bodies 
hor astronomers have anything 
to do with Patusan. It was 
Jim who went there. I only 


meant you to understand that 
had Stein arranged to send 
him into a star of the fifth 
magnitude the change could not 
have been greater. He left his 
earthly failings behind him and 
that sort of reputation he had, 
and there was a totally new set 
of conditions for his imaginative 
faculty to work upon. Entirely 
new, entirely remarkable. And 
he got hold of them in a re- 
markable way. 

“Stein was the man who 
knew more about Patusan than 
anybody else. More than was 
known in the government circles 
I suspect. I have no doubt he 
had been there, either in his 
butterfly-hunting days or later 
on, when he tried in his in- 
corrigible way to season with a 
pinch of romance the fattening 
dishes of his commercial kitchen. 
There were very few places in 
the Archipelago he had not seen 
in the original dusk of their 
being, before light (and even 
electric light) had been carried 
into them for the sake of better 
morality and—and—well—the 
greater profit too. It was at 
breakfast of the morning follow- 
ing our talk about Jim that he 
mentioned the place, after I had 
quoted poor Brierly’s remark : 
‘Let him creep twenty feet 
underground and stay there.’ 
He looked up at me with in- 
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terested attention, as though I 
had been a rare insect. ‘This 
could be done too,’ he remarked, 
sipping his coffee. ‘Bury him 
in some sort,’ I explained. ‘One 
doesn’t like to do it of course, 
but it would be the best thing, 
seeing what heis.’ ‘Yes; he is 
young,’ Stein mused. ‘The 
youngest human being now in 
existence,’ I affirmed. ‘Schén. 
There’s Patusan,’ he went on in 
the same tone... . ‘And the 
woman is dead now,’ he added 
incomprehensibly. 

“Of course I don’t know that 
story; I can only guess that 
once before Patusan had been 
used as a grave for some sin, 
transgression, or misfortune. 


It is impossible to suspect Stein. 
The only woman that had ever 
existed for him was the Malay 
girl he called ‘My wife the 


princess,’ or, more rarely, in 


moments of expansion, ‘the 
mother of my Emma.’ Who 
was the woman he had men- 
tioned in connection with Pat- 
usan I can’t say; but from his 
allusions I understand she had 
been an educated and very good- 
looking Dutch-Malay girl, with 
a tragic or perhaps only a piti- 
ful history, whose most painful 
part no doubt was her marriage 
with a Malacca Portuguese who 
had been clerk in some com- 
mercial house in the Dutch 
colonies. I gathered from Stein 
that this man was an unsatis- 
factory person in more ways 
than one, all being more or less 
indefinite and offensive. It was 
solely for his wife’s sake that 
Stein had appointed him man- 
ager of Stein & Co.’s trading 
post in Patusan. There they 
were out of the way, but com- 
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mercially the arrangement was 
not a success, at any rate for 
the firm, and now the woman 
had died, Stein was disposed to 
try another agent there. The 
Portuguese, whose name was 
Cornelius something—I don’t 
remember—considered himself 
a very deserving but. ill-used 
person, entitled by his abilities 
to a better position. This man 
Jim would have to relieve. ‘But 
I don’t think he will go away 
from the place,’ remarked Stein. 
‘That has nothing to do with 
me. It was only for the sake 
of the woman thatI... But 
as I think there is a daughter 
left, I shall let him, if he likes to 
stay, keep the old house. 
“Patusan is a remote dis- 
trict of a native-ruled state, 
and the chief settlement bears 
the same name. At a point 
on the river about forty miles 
from the sea, where the first 
houses come into view, there 
can be seen rising above the 
level of the forests the summits 
of two steep hills very close 
together, and separated by 
what looks like a deep fissure, 
the cleavage of some mighty 
stroke. As a matter of fact 
the valley between is nothing 
but a narrow ravine; the ap- 
pearance from the settlement 
is of one irregularly conical 
hill split in two, and with 
the two halves leaning slightly 
apart. On the third day after 
the full, the moon, as seen from 
the open space in front of Jims 
house (he had a very fine 
house in the native style when 
I visited him), rose exactly 
behind these hills, its diffused 
light at first throwing the two 
masses into intensely black re- 
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lief, and then the nearly perfect 
disc, glowing ruddily, appeared, 
gliding upwards between the 
sides of the chasm, till it floated 
away above the summits, as if 
escaping from a yawning grave 
in gentle triumph. ‘ Wonder- 
ful effect,’ said Jim by my 
side. ‘Worth seeing. Is it 
not?’ 

“And this question was put 
with a note of personal pride 
that made me smile, as though 
he had had a hand in regu- 
lating that unique spectacle. 
He had regulated so many 
things in Patusan! Things 
that would have appeared as 
much beyond his control as the 
motions of the moon and the 
stars. 


“Tt was inconceivable. That 


was the distinctive quality of 
the part into which Stein and 
I had tumbled him unwittingly, 


with no other notion than to 
get him out of the way; out 
of his own way, be it under- 
stood. That was our main 
purpose, though, I own, I 
might have had another mo- 
tive which had influenced me 
a little. I was about to go 
home for a time; and it may 
be I desired, more than I was 
aware of myself, to dispose 
of him—to dispose of him, 
you understand—before I left. 
I was going home, and he 
had come to me from there, 
with his miserable trouble and 
his shadowy claim, like a man 
panting under a burden in a 
mist. I cannot say I had 
ever seen him distinctly —not 
éven to this day, after I had 
my last view of him; but it 
Seemed to me that the less 
I understood the more I was 
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bound to him in the name of 
that doubt which is the in- 
separable part of our know- 
ledge. I did not know so much 
more about myself. And then, 
I repeat, I was going home—to 
that home distant enough for 
all its hearthstones to be like 
one hearthstone, by which the 
humblest of us has the right 
to sit. We wander in our 
thousands over the face of 
the earth, the illustrious and 
the obscure, earning beyond 
the seas our fame, our money, 
or only a crust of bread; but 
it seems to me that for each 
of us going home must be like 
going to render an account. 
We return to face our super- 
iors, our kindred, our friends— 
those whom we obey, and 
those whom we love; _ but 
even they who have neither, 
the most free, lonely, irrespon- 
sible and bereft of ties,—even 
those for whom home holds no 
dear face, no familiar voice,— 
even they have to meet the 
spirit that dwells within the 
land, under its sky, in its air, 
in its valleys, and on its rises, 
in its fields, in its waters and 
its trees—a mute friend, judge, 
and inspirer. Say what you 
like, to get its joy, to breathe 
its peace, to face its truth, one 
must return with a clear con- 
science. All this may seem to 
you sheer sentimentalism ; and 
indeed very few of us have the 
will or the capacity to look 
consciously under the surface of 
familiar emotions. There are 
the girls we love, the men 
we look up to, the tenderness, 
the friendships, the opportuni- 
ties, the pleasures! But the 
fact remains that you must 
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touch your reward with clean 
hands, lest it turn to dead 
leaves, to thorns, in your grasp. 
I think it is the lonely, without 
a fireside or an affection they 
may call their own, those who 
return not to a dwelling but to 
the land itself, to meet its 
disembodied, eternal, and un- 
changeable spirit —it is those 
who understand best its sever- 
ity, its saving power, the grace 
of its secular right to our 
fidelity, to our obedience. Yes! 
few of us understand, but we 
all feel it though, and I say 
all without exception, because 
those who do not feel do not 
count. Each blade of grass 
has its spot on earth whence 
it draws its life, its strength ; 
and so is man rooted to the 
earth from which he draws 
his faith together with his life. 
I don’t know how much Jim 
understood ; but I know he felt, 
he felt confusedly but power- 
fully, the demand of some such 
truth or some such illusion—I 
don’t care how you call it, 
there is so little difference, and 
the difference means so little. 
The thing is that in virtue 
of his feeling he mattered. 
He would never go home now. 
Not he. Never. Had he been 
capable of picturesque mani- 
festations he would have shud- 
dered at the thought and made 
you shudder too. But he 
was not of that sort, though 
he was expressive enough in 
his way. Before the idea of 
going home he would grow 
desperately stiff and immov- 
able, with lowered chin and 
pouted lips, and with those 
candid blue eyes of his glower- 
ing darkly under a frown, as if 
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before something unbearable, as 
if before something revolting, 
There was imagination in that 
hard skull of his, over which 
the thick clustering hair fitted 
like a cap. As to me, I have 
no imagination (I would be 
more certain about him to-day, 
if I had), and I do not mean to 
imply that I figured to myself 
the spirit of the land uprising 
above the white cliffs of Dover, 
to ask me what I—returning 
with no bones broken, so to 
speak—had done with my very 
young brother. I could not 
make such a mistake; I knew 
very well he was of those about 
whom there is no inquiry; I 
had seen better men go out, 
disappear, vanish utterly, with- 
out provoking a sound of curios- 
ity or sorrow. The spirit of 
the land, as becomes the ruler 
of great enterprises, is careless 
of innumerable lives. Woe to 
the stragglers! We exist only 
in so far as we hang together. 
He had straggled in a way; he 
had not hung on; but he was 
aware of it with an intensity 
that made him touching, just 
as a man’s more intense life 
makes his death more touching 
than the death of a tree I 
happened to be handy, and I 
happened to be touched. Thats 
all there is to it. I was con- 
cerned as to the way he would 
go out. It would have hurt me 
if, for instance, he had taken to 
drink. The earth is so small 
that I was afraid of, some 
day, being waylaid by a blear- 
eyed, swollen-faced, besmirched 
loafer, with no soles to his can- 
vas shoes, and with a flutter of 
rags about the elbows, who, on 
the strength of old acquaint- 
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ance, would ask for a loan of 
five dollars. You know the 
awful jaunty bearing of these 
scarecrows coming to you from 
a decent past, the rasping 
careless voice, the half-averted 
impudent glances—those meet- 
ings more trying to a man who 
believes in the solidarity of our 
lives than the sight of an im- 
penitent death-bed to a priest. 
That, to tell you the truth, was 
the only danger I could see for 
him and for me; but I also mis- 
trusted my want of imagina- 
tion. It might even come to 
something worse, in some way 
it was beyond my powers of 
fancy to foresee. He wouldn’t 


let me forget how imaginative 
he was, and your imaginative 
people swing farther in any 
direction, as if given a longer 
scope of cable in the uneasy 


anchorage of life. They do. 
They take to drink too. It 
may be I was belittling him 
by such a fear. How could I 
tell? Even Stein could say 
no more than that he was 
romantic. I only knew he was 
one of us. And what business 
had he to be romantic? I am 
telling you so much about my 
own instinctive feelings and be- 
mused reflections because there 
remains so little to be told of 
him. He existed for me, and 
after all it is only through me 
that he exists for you. I’ve led 
him out by the hand; I have 
paraded him before you. Were 
my commonplace fears unjust ? 
I won’t say—not even now. 
You may be able to tell better, 
since the proverb has it that 
the onlookers see most of the 
game. At any rate, they were 
superfluous. He did not go 
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out, not at all; on the con- 
trary, he came on wonderfully, 
came on straight as a die and 
in excellent form, which showed 
that he could stay as well as 
spurt. I ought to be delighted, 
for it is a victory in which I 
had taken my part; but I am 
not so pleased as I would have 
expected to be. I ask myself 
whether his rush had really 
carried him out of that mist 
in which he loomed interesting 
if not very big, with indecisive 
outlines—a straggler yearning 
inconsolably for his humble 
place in the ranks. And be- 
sides, the last word is not said, 
—probably shall never be said. 
Are not our lives too short for 
the full utterance which through 
all our stammerings is of course 
our only and abiding intention ? 
I have given up expecting those 
last words, whose ring, if they 
could only be pronounced, would 
shake both heaven and earth. 
There is never time to say our 
last word —the last word of 
our love, of our desire, faith, 
remorse, submission, revolt. 
The heaven and the earth must 
not be shaken, I suppose—at 
least, not by us who know 
so many truths about either. 
My last words about Jim shall 
be few. I affirm he had 
achieved greatness; but the 
thing would be dwarfed in 
the telling, or rather in the 
hearing. Frankly, it is not 
my words that I mistrust but 
your minds. I could be elo- 
quent were I not afraid you 
fellows had starved your imag- 
inations to feed your bodies. I 
do not mean to be offensive ; 
it is respectable to have no 
illusions—and safe—and profi- 
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table—and dull. Yet you too 


in your time must have known 
the intensity of life, that light 
of glamour created in the shock 
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of trifies, as amazing as the 
glow of sparks struck from 
a cold stone —and as short. 
lived, alas!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“The conquest of love, 
honour, men’s confidence—the 
pride of it, the power it gives, 
are fit materials for a heroic 
tale ; only our minds are struck 
by the externals of such a 
success, and to Jim’s successes 
there were noexternals. Thirty 
miles of forest shut it off 
from the sight of an indifferent 
world, and the noise of the 
white surf along the coast over- 
powered the voice of fame. The 
stream of civilisation, as_ if 
divided on a headland a hun- 
dred miles north of Patusan, 
branches east and south-east, 
leaving its plains and valleys, its 
old trees and its old mankind, 
neglected and isolated, such as 
an insignificant and crumbling 
islet between the two branches 
of a mighty, devouring stream. 
You find the name of the 
country pretty often in collec- 
tions of old voyages. The 
seventeenth - century traders 
went there for pepper, because 
the passion for pepper seemed 
to burn like a flame of love in 
the breast of Dutch and English 
adventurers about the time of 
James I. Where wouldn’t they 
go for pepper! For a bag of 
pepper they would cut each 
other’s throats without hesita- 
tion, and would forswear their 
souls, of which they were so 
careful otherwise: the bizarre 
obstinacy of that desire made 
them defy death in a thousand 


shapes ; the unknown seas, the 
loathsome and strange diseases; 
wounds, captivity, hunger, pes- 
tilence, and despair. It made 
them great! By heavens! it 
made them heroic ; and it made 
them pathetic too in their crav- 
ing for trade with the inflexible 
death levying its toll on young 
and old. It seems impossible 
to believe that mere greed could 
hold men to such a steadfastness 
of purpose, to such a blind per- 
sistence in endeavour and sacri- 
fice. And indeed those who 
adventured their persons and 
lives risked all they had for a 
slender reward. They left their 
bones to lie bleaching on distant 
shores, so that wealth might 
flow to the living at home. To 
us, their less tried successors, 
they appear magnified, not 
agents of trade but instruments 
of a recorded destiny, pushing 
out into the unknown in obed- 
ience to an inward voice, to al 
impulse beating in the blood, to 
a dream of the future. They 
were wonderful ; and it must be 
owned they were ready for the 
wonderful. They recorded it 
complacently in their sufferings, 
in the aspect of the seas, in the 
customs of strange nations, 1 
the glory of splendid rulers. 
“In Patusan they had found 
lots of pepper, and had been m- 
pressed by the magnificence and 
the wisdom of the Sultan; but 
somehow, after a century of 
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checkered intercourse, the 
country seems to drop gradually 
out of the trade. Perhaps the 
pepper had given out. Be it as 
it may, nobody cares for it now; 
the glory has departed, the 
Sultan is an imbecile youth 
with two thumbs on his left 
hand and an uncertain and 
beggarly revenue extorted from 
a miserable population and 
stolen from him by his many 
uncles. ; 

“This of course I have from 
Stein. He gave me their 
names and a short sketch 
of life and character of each. 
He was as full of information 
about native States as an offi- 
cial report, but infinitely more 
amusing. He had to know. 


He traded in so many, and in 
some districts—as in Patusan, 
for instance—his firm was the 
only one to have an agency by 


special permit from the Dutch 
authorities. The Government 
trusted his discretion, and it 
was understood that he took 
all the risks. The men he 
employed understood that too, 
but he made it worth their 
while apparently. He was 
perfectly frank with me over 
the breakfast - table in the 
morning. As far as he was 
aware (the last news were 
thirteen months old he stated 
precisely), utter insecurity for 
life and property was the nor- 
mal condition. There were in 
Patusan antagonistic forces, 
and one of them was Rajah 
Allang, the worst of the Sul- 
tan’s uncles, the governor of 
the river, who did the extort- 
Ing and stealing, and ground 
down to the point of extinction 
the country-born Malays, who, 
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utterly defenceless, had not 
even the resource of emigrat- 
ing,—‘for indeed,’ as Stein re- 
marked, ‘where could they go, 
and how could they get away?’ 
No doubt they did not even 
desire to get away. The world 
(which is circumscribed by 
lofty impassable mountains) 
has been given into the hand 
of the high-born, and this Rajah 
they knew: he was of their own 
royal house. I had the pleasure 
of meeting the gentleman later 
on. Hewas a dirty, little, used- 
up old man with evil eyes and 
a weak mouth, who swallowed 
an opium pill every two hours, 
and in defiance of common de- 
cency wore his hair uncovered 
and falling in wild stringy locks 
about his wizened grimy face. 
When giving audience he would 
clamber upon a sort of narrow 
stage erected ina hall like a ruin- 
ous barn with a rotten bamboo 
floor, through the cracks of 
which you could see twelve or 
fifteen feet below the heaps of 
refuse and garbage of all kinds 
lying under the house. That 
is where and how he received 
us when, accompanied by Jim, 
I paid him a visit of ceremony. 
There were about forty people 
in the room, and perhaps three 
times as manyin the great court- 
yard below. There was constant 
movement, coming and going, 
pushing and murmuring, at 
our backs. A few youths in 
gay silks glared from the dis- 
tance ; the majority, slaves and 
humble dependants, were half 
naked, in ragged sarongs, dirty 
with ashes and mud-stains. I 
had never seen Jim look so 
grave, so self- possessed, in an 
impenetrable, impressive way. 
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In the midst of these dark- 
faced men, his stalwart figure 
in white apparel, the gleaming 
clusters of his fair hair, seemed 
to catch all the sunshine that 
trickled through the cracks in 
the closed shutters of that dim 
hall, with its walls of mats and 
a roof of thatch. He appeared 
like a creature not only of 
another kind but of another 
essence. Had they not seen 
him come up in a canoe they 
might have thought he had 
descended upon them from the 
clouds. He did, however, come 
in a crazy dug-out, sitting (very 
still and with his knees to- 
gether, for fear of overturning 
the thing)—sitting on a tin 
box—which I had lent him— 
nursing on his lap a revolver 
of the navy pattern—presented 
by me on_ parting — which, 
through an _ interposition of 
Providence, or through some 
wrong-headed notion, that was 
just like him, or else from sheer 
instinctive sagacity, he had de- 
cided to carry unloaded. That’s 
how he ascended the Patusan 
river. Nothing could have 
been more prosaic and more 
unsafe, more extravagantly 
casual, more lonely. Strange, 
this fatality that would cast 
the complexion of a flight upon 
all his acts, of impulsive un- 
reflecting desertion—of a jump 
into the unknown. 

“It is precisely the casual- 
ness of it that strikes me most. 
Neither Stein nor I had a clear 
conception of what might be on 
the other side when we, meta- 
phorically speaking, took him 
up and hove him over the 
wall with scant ceremony. At 
the moment I merely wished 
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to achieve his disappearance; 
Stein characteristically enough 
had a sentimental motive. He § 
had a notion of paying off (in 
kind, I suppose) the old debt 
he had never forgotten. In- 
deed he had been all his life 
especially friendly to anybody 
from the British Isles. His 
late benefactor, it is true, was 
a Scot—even to the length of 
being called Alexander M‘Neil 
—and Jim came from a long 
way south of the Tweed; but 
at the distance of six or seven 
thousand miles Great Britain, 
though never diminished, looks 
foreshortened enough even to 
its own children to rob such 
details of their importance. 
Stein was excusable, and his 
hinted intentions were so gen- 
erous that I begged him most 
earnestly to keep them secret 
fora time. I felt that no con- 
sideration of personal advantage 
should be allowed to influence 
Jim; that not even the risk of 
such influence should be run. 
We had to deal with another 
sort of reality. He wanted a 
refuge, and a refuge at the cost 
of danger should be offered him 
—nothing more. 

“Upon every other point ! 
was perfectly frank with him, 
and I even (as I believed at the 
time) exaggerated the danger 
of the undertaking. As 4 
matter of fact I did not do it 
justice ; his first day in Patusan 
was nearly his last—would have 
been his last if he had not been 
so reckless or so hard on hin- 
self and had condescended to 
load that revolver. I I 
member, as I unfolded our 
precious scheme for his retreat, 
how his stubborn but weary 
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resignation was gradually re- 
placed by surprise, interest, 
; wonder, and by boyish eager- 
ness. This was a chance he 
| had been dreaming of. He 
couldn’t think how he merited 
that I. . . He would be shot 
if he could see to what he owed 
... And it was Stein, Stein 
the merchant, who... but of 
course it was me he had to 

..” Teut him short. He was 
not articulate, and his grati- 
tude caused me _ inexplicable 
| pain. I told him that if he 
owed this chance to any one 
especially, it was to an old Scot 
of whom he had never heard, 
who had died many, years ago, 
of whom little was remembered 
besides a roaring voice and a 
rough sort of honesty. There 
was really no one to receive 
his thanks. Stein was passing 
on to a young man the help he 
had received in his own young 
days, and I had done no more 
than to mention his name. 
Upon this he coloured, and, 
twisting a bit of paper in his 
fingers, he remarked bashfully 
that I had always trusted 
him, 

“T admitted that such was 
the case, and added after a 
pause that I wished he had 
been able to follow my example. 
‘You think I don’t?’ he asked 
wneasily, and remarked in a 
mutter that one had to get 
some sort of show first; then 
brightening up, and in a 
loud voice he protested he 
would give me no occasion to 
regret my confidence, which— 
Which , . . 

_“‘Do not misapprehend,’ I 
interrupted. ‘It is not in your 
power to make me regret any- 
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thing.’ There would be no 
regrets; but if there were, it 
would be altogether my own 
affair: on the other hand, I 
wished him to understand 
clearly that this arrangement, 
this—this—experiment, was his 
own doing; he was responsible 
for it and no one else. ‘Why? 
Why!’ he stammered, ‘this is 
the very thing that I’... I 
begged him not to be dense, 
and he looked more puzzled 
than ever. He was in a fair 
way to make life intolerable to 
himself. . . . ‘Do you think 
so?’ he asked disturbed; but 
in a moment added confidently, 
‘I was going on though. Was 
I not?’ It was impossible to 
be angry with him: I could 
not help a smile, and told him 
that in the old days people 
who went on like this were 
on the way of becoming her- 
mits in a wilderness. ‘ Her- 
mits be hanged !’ he commented 
with engaging impulsiveness. 
Of course he didn’t mind a 
wilderness. . . . ‘I was glad of 
it, I said. That was where 
he would be going to. He 
would find it lively enough, I 
ventured to promise. ‘ Yes, 
yes, he said keenly. He had 
shown a desire, I continued 
inflexibly, to go out and shut 
the door after him. ... ‘Did 
1?’ he interrupted in a strange 
access of gloom that seemed to 
envelop him from head to foot 
like the shadow of a passing 
cloud. He was wonderfully 
expressive after all. Wonder- 
fully! ‘Did I?’ he repeated 
bitterly. ‘You can’t say I 
made much noise about it. 
And I can keep it up too— 
only, confound it! you show 
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me a door.’... ‘Very well. 
Pass on,’ I struck in. I could 
make him a solemn promise 
that it would be shut behind 
him with a vengeance. His 
fate, whatever it was, would be 
ignored, because the country, 
for all its rotten state, was not 
judged ripe for interference. 
Once he got in, it would be for 
the outside world as though he 
had never existed. e would 
have nothing but the soles of 
his two feet to stand upon, and 


CHAPTI 


“He did not return till next 
morning. He had been kept 
to dinner and for the night. 
There never had been such a 
wonderful man as Mr Stein. 
He had in his pocket a letter 
for Cornelius (‘the Johnnie 
who’s going to get the sack,’ 
he explained with a momentary 
drop in his elation), and he 
exhibited with glee a silver 
ring, such as natives use, worn 
down very thin and showing 
faint traces of chasing. 

“This was his introduction to 
an old chap called Doramin— 
one of the principal men out 
there—a big pot—who had 
been Mr Stein’s friend in that 
country where he had all these 
adventures. Mr Stein called 
him ‘war -comrade. War- 
comrade was good. Wasn't 
it? And didn’t Mr Stein speak 
English wonderfully well? Said 
he had learned it in Celebes— 
of all places! That was awfully 
funny. Was it not? He did 
speak with an accent—a twang 
—did I notice? That chap 
Doramin had given him the 
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he would have first to find his 
ground at that. ‘ Never existed 
—that’s it, by Jove,’ he mur. 
mured to himself. His eyes 
fastened upon my lips, sparkled, 
If he had thoroughly under. 
stood the conditions, I con 
cluded, he had better jum 
into the first gharry he could 
see and drive on to Stein's 
house for his final instructions, 
He fiung out of the room be- 
fore I had fairly finished speak. 


ing. 
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ring. They had _ exchanged 
presents when they parted for 
the last time. Sort of promising 
eternal friendship. He called 
it fine—did I not? They had 
to make a dash for dear life 
out of the country when 
that Mohammed — Mohammed 
—What’s-his-name had _ been 
killed. I knew the story, of 
course. Seemed a beastly shame, 
didn’t it?... 

“He ran on like this, for- 
getting his plate, with a knife 
and fork in hand (he had found 
me at tiffin), slightly flushed, 
and with his eyes darkened 
many shades, which was with 
him a sign of excitement. The 
ring was a sort of credential. 
(‘It’s like something you read 
of in books,’ he threw in appre- 
ciatively), and Doramin would 
do his best for him. Mr Stein 
had been the means of saving 
that chap’s life on some occa- 
sion; purely by accident, Mr 
Stein had said, but he—Jim— 
had his own opinion about that. 
Mr Stein was just the man to 
look out for such accidents. No 
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matter. Accident or purpose, 
this would serve his turn im- 
mensely. Hoped to goodness 
the jolly old beggar had not 
gone off the hooks meantime. 
Mr Stein could not tell. There 
had been no news for more than 
ayear; they were kicking up no 
end of an all-fired row amongst 
themselves, and the river was 
closed. Jolly awkward, this; 
but, no fear; he would manage 
to find a crack to get in. 

“ He impressed, almost fright- 
ened, me with his elated rattle. 
He was voluble like a youngster 
on the eve of a long holiday 
with a prospect of delightful 
scrapes, and such‘ an attitude 
of mind in a grown man and 
in this connection had in it 
something phenomenal, a little 
mad, dangerous, unsafe. I was 
on the point of entreating him 
to take things seriously when 


he dropped his knife and fork 
(he had begun eating, or rather 
swallowing food, as it were, un- 
consciously), and began a search 


all round his plate. The ring! 
The ring! Where the devil 
-.. Ah! Here it was... 
He closed his big hand on it, 
and tried all his pockets one 
after another. Jove! wouldn’t 
do to lose the thing. He medi- 
tated gravely over his fist. 
Had it? Would hang the 
bally affair round his neck! 
And he proceeded to do this, 
Immediately producing a string 
(which looked like a bit of a 
cotton shoe-lace) for the pur- 
pose. There! That would do 
the trick! It would be the 
deuce if... He seemed to 
catch sight of my face for the 
first time, and it steadied him a 
little. I probably didn’t realise, 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO. MXVI. 
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he said with a naive gravity, 
how much importance he at- 
tached to that token. It meant 
a friend ; and it is a good thing 
to have a friend. He knew 
something about that. He 
nodded at me expressively, but 
before my disclaiming gesture 
he leaned his head on his hand 
and for a while sat silent, 
playing thoughtfully with the 
bread-crumbs on the cloth... 
‘Slam the door—that was jolly 
well put,’ he cried, and jumping 
up, began to pace the room, 
reminding me by the set of the 
shoulders, the turn of his head, 
the headlong and uneven stride, 
of that night when he had 
paced thus, confessing, explain- 
ing—what you will—but, in the 
last instance, living — living 
before me, under his own little 
cloud, with all his unconscious 
subtlety which could draw con- 
solation from the very source of 
sorrow. It was the same mood, 
the same and different, like a 
fickle companion that to-day 
guiding you on the true path, 
with the same eyes, the same 
step, the same impulse, to- 
morrow will lead you hopelessly 
astray. His tread was assured, 
his straying, darkened: eyes 
seemed to search the room for 
something. One of his footfalls 
somehow sounded louder than 
the other—the fault of his boots 
probably—and gave a curious 
impression of an invisible halt 
in his gait. One of his hands 
was rammed deep into his 
trousers’ pocket, the other 
waved suddenly above his head. 
‘Slam the door!’ he shouted. 
‘I’ve been waiting for that. 
Tll show yet... Tl... 
I’m ready for any confounded 
3H 
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I’ve been dreaming 
Jove! Get out of 
this. Jove! This is luck at 
last... You wait. Til...’ 

“He tossed his head fear- 
lessly, and I confess that for 
the first and last time in our 
acquaintance I perceived myself 
unexpectedly to be thoroughly 
sick of him. Why these vapour- 
ings? He was stumping about 
the room flourishing his arm 
absurdly, and now and then 
feeling on his breast for the 
ring under his clothes. Where 
was the sense of such exalta- 
tion in a man appointed to be a 
trading-clerk, and in a place 
where there was no trade—at 
that? Why hurl defiance at 
the universe? This was not a 
proper frame of mind to ap- 
proach any undertaking; an 
improper frame of mind not 
only for him, I said, but for any 
man. He stood still over me. 
Did I think so? he asked, by no 
means subdued, and with a 
smile in which I seemed to 
detect suddenly something in- 
solent. But then I am twenty 
years his senior. Youth ws 
insolent ; it is its right — its 
necessity. It has got to assert 
itself, and all assertion in this 
world of doubts is a defiance, is 
an insolence. He went off into 
a far corner, and coming back, 
he, figuratively speaking, turned 
to rend me. I spoke like that 
because I —even I, who had 
been no end kind to him—even 
I remembered —remembered — 
against him—what—what had 
happened. And what about 
others — the the — world. 
Where’s the wonder he wanted 
to get out, meant to get out, 
meant to stay out—by heavens! 


thing . 
of it... 
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And I talked about proper 


frames of mind! 

“<Tt is not I or the worl 
who remember,’ I shouted. ‘It 
is you—you, who remember.’ 

* He did not flinch, and went 
on with heat, ‘Forget every- 
thing, everybody, everybody, 
. . . His voice fell . ‘But 
you,’ he added. 

“¢ Ves—me too—if it would 
help,’ I said, also in a low 
tone. After this we remained 
silent and languid for a time as 
if exhausted. Then he began 
again, composedly, and told me 
that Mr Stein had _ instructed 
him to wait for a month or s0, 
to see whether it was possible 
for him to remain, before he 
began building a new house for 
himself, so as to avoid ‘vain 
expense.’ He did make use of 
funny expressions—Stein did. 
‘Vain expense’ was good. . .. 
Remain? Why! of course. He 
would hang on. Let him only 
get in—that’s all; he would 
answer for it he would remain. 
Never get out. It was easy 
enough to remain. 

“¢Don’t be foolhardy,’ I said, 
rendered uneasy by his threat: 
ening tone. ‘If you only live 
long enough you will want w 
come back.’ 

“¢Come back to what?’ he 
asked absently, with his eyes 
fixed upon the face of a clock 
on the wall. 

“T was silent for a while 
‘Is it to be never then?’ I said 
‘Never,’ he repeated dreamily 
without looking at me, and 
then flew into sudden activity. 
‘Jove! Two o'clock, and I sail 
at four?’ 

“Tt was true. 


A brigantine 
of Stein’s was leaving for the 
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westward that afternoon, and 
he had been instructed to take 
his passage in her, only no or- 
ders to delay the sailing had 
been given. I suppose Stein 
forgot. He made a rush to 
get his things while I went 
aboard my ship, where he 
promised to call on his way to 
the outer roadstead. He turned 
up accordingly in a great hurry 
and with a small leather valise 
inhis hand. This wouldn’t do, 
and I offered him an old tin 
trunk of mine supposed to be 
water-tight, or at least damp- 
tight. He effected the transfer 
by the simple process of shoot- 
ing out the contents of his valise 
as you would empty a sack of 
wheat. I saw three books in 
the tumble ; two small, in dark 
covers, and a thick green-and- 
gold volume —a _ half - crown 
complete Shakespeare. ‘ You 
rad this?’ I asked. ‘Yes. 
Best thing to cheer up a fellow,’ 
he said hastily. I was struck 
by this appreciation, but there 
was no time for Shakespearian 
talk. A heavy revolver and 
two small boxes of cartridges 
were lying on the cuddy-table. 
‘Pray take this,’ I said. ‘It 
No 
sooner were these words out of 
my mouth than I perceived 
what grim meaning they could 
bear. ‘May help you to get 
in,’ I corrected myself remorse- 
fully. He however was not 
troubled by obscure meanings ; 
he thanked me effusively and 
bolted out, calling Good - bye 
over his shoulder. I heard his 
voice through the ship’s side urg- 
ng his boatmen to give way, 
and looking out of the stern- 
port I saw the boat rounding 
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under the counter. He sat in 
her leaning forward, exciting 
his men with voice and ges- 
tures; and as he had kept the 
revolver in his hand and seemed 
to be presenting it at their 
heads, I shall never forget the 
scared faces of the four Javan- 
ese, and the frantic swing of 
their stroke which snatched 
that vision from under my eyes. 
Then turning away, the first 
thing I saw were the two boxes 
of cartridges on the cuddy- 
table. He had forgotten to 
take them. 

“T ordered my gig at once; 
but Jim’s rowers, under the 
impression that their lives hung 
on a thread while they had 
that madman in the boat, made 
such excellent time that before 
I had traversed half the dis- 
tance between the two vessels 
I caught sight of him clamber- 
ing over the rail, and of his box 
being passed up. All the brig- 
antine’s canvas was loose, her 
mainsail was set, and the wind- 
lass was just beginning to clink 
as I stepped upon her deck: 
her master, a dapper little half- 
caste of forty or so, in a blue 
flannel suit, with lively eyes, 
his round face the colour of 
lemon-peel, and with a thin 
little black moustache drooping 
on each side of his thick, dark 
lips, came forward smirking. 
He turned out, notwithstanding 
his self-satisfied and cheery ex- 
terior, to be of a careworn 
temperament. In answer to a 
remark of mine (while Jim had 
gone below for a moment) he 
said, ‘Oh yes. Patusan.’ He 
was going to carry the gentle- 
man to the mouth of the river, 
but would ‘never ascend.’ His 
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flowing English seemed to be 
derived from a dictionary com- 
piled by a lunatic. Had Mr 
Stein desired him to ‘ascend,’ 
he would have ‘reverentially ’ 
—(I think he wanted to say 
respectfully — but devil only 
knows) — ‘reverentially made 
objects for the safety of pro- 
perties.” If disregarded, he 
would have presented ‘ resigna- 
tion to quit.’ Twelve months 
ago he had made his last 
voyage there, and though Mr 
Cornelius ‘propitiated many 
offertories’ to Mr Rajah Allang 
and the ‘ principal populations,’ 
on conditions which made that 
trade ‘nothing but a snare and 
ashes in the mouth,’ yet his 
ship had been fired upon from 
the woods by ‘irresponsive 
parties’ all the way down the 
river; which causing his crew 
‘from exposure to limb to re- 


main silent in hidings,’ the 
brigantine was nearly stranded 
on a sandbank at the bar, 
where she ‘would have been 
perishable beyond the act of 


man. The angry disgust at 
the recollection, the pride of 
his fluency, to which he turned 
an attentive ear, struggled for 
the possession of his broad 
simple face. He scowled and 
beamed at me, and watched 
with satisfaction the undeni- 
able effect of his phraseology. 
Dark frowns ran swiftly over 
the placid sea, and the brigan- 
tine, with her fore-topsail to 
the mast and her main-boom 
amidships, seemed bewildered 
amongst the cat’s-paws. He 
told me further, gnashing his 
teeth, that the Rajah was a 
‘laughable hyzna’ (can’t im- 
agine how he got hold of 
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hyzenas); while somebody els 
was many times falser than 
the ‘weapons of a crocodile’ 
Keeping one eye on the move- 
ments of his crew forward, he 
let loose his volubility—com- 
paring the place to a ‘cage 
of beasts made ravenous by 
long impenitence.’ I fancy he § 
meant impunity. He had no 
intention, he cried, to ‘exhibit 
himself to be made attached 
purposefully to robbery.’ The 
long-drawn wails, giving the 
time for the pull of the men 
catting the anchor, came to 
an end, and he lowered his 
voice. ‘Plenty too much enough 
of Patusan,’ he concluded, with 
energy. 

“T heard afterwards he had 
been so indiscreet as to get 
himself tied up by the neck 
with a rattan halter to a post 
planted in the middle of a mud- 
hole before the Rajah’s house. 
He spent the best part of a 
day and a whole night in that 
unwholesome situation, but there 
is every reason to believe the 
thing had been meant as a sort 
of joke. He brooded for a 
while over that horrid memory, 
I suppose, and then addressed 
in a quarrelsome tone the man 
coming aft to the helm. When 
he turned to me again it was 
to speak judicially, without 
passion. He would take the 
gentleman to the mouth of the 
river at Batu Kring (Patusan 
town ‘being situated internally, 
he remarked, ‘thirty miles). 
But in his eyes, he continued— 
a tone of bored, weary convict 
tion replacing his previous vol- 
uble delivery—the gentlemat 
was already ‘in the similitude 


of a corpse.’ ‘What? Whit 
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do you say?’ I asked. He as- 
sumed a startlingly ferocious 
demeanour, and imitated to per- 
fection the act of stabbing from 
behind. ‘ Already like the body 
of one deported,’ he explained, 
with the insufferably conceited 
air of his kind after what they 
imagine a display of cleverness. 
Behind him I perceived Jim 
smiling silently at me, and with 
araised hand checking the ex- 
clamation on my lips. 

“Then, while the half-caste, 
bursting with importance, shout- 
ed his orders, while the yards 
swung creaking and the heavy 
boom came surging over, Jim 
and I, alone as it’ were, to lee- 
ward of the mainsail, clasped 
each other’s hands and ex- 
changed the last hurried words. 
My heart was freed from that 
dull resentment which had ex- 


isted side by side with interest 


inhisfate. The absurd chatter 
of the half-caste had given more 
reality to the miserable dangers 
of his path than Stein’s careful 
statements. On that occasion 
the sort of formality that had 
been always present in our 
intercourse vanished from our 
speech and acts. During that 
hurried leave-taking I believe 
Tcalled him ‘dear boy,’ and he 
tacked on the words ‘old man’ 
to some half-uttered expres- 
sion of gratitude, as though his 
risk set off against my years 
had made us more equal in age 
and in feeling. There was a 
moment of real and profound 
intimacy, unexpected and short- 
lived like a glimpse of some 
everlasting, of some saving 
truth. He exerted himself to 
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soothe me as though he had 
been the more mature of the 
two. ‘All right, all right,’ he 
said rapidly and with feeling. 
‘I promise to take care of my- 
self. Yes; I won’t take any 
risks. Not a single blessed 
risk. Of course not. I mean 
to hang out. Don’t you worry; 
Jove! I feel as if nothing could 
touch me. Why! this is luck 
from the word Go. I wouldn't 
spoil sucha magnificent chance!’ 
os A magnificent chance! 
Well, it was magnificent, but 
chances are what men make 
them, and how was I to know. 
As he had said, even I—even I 
remembered—his—his misfor- 
tune against him. It was true. 
And the best thing for him was 
to go. 

“My gig had dropped in the 
wake of the brigantine, and I 
saw him aft detached upon the 
light of the westering sun, 
raising his cap high above his 
head. I heard an indistinct 
shout, ‘ You—shall—hear—of 
—me. Of me, or from me, I 
don’t know which. I think it 
must have been of me. My 
eyes were too dazzled by the 
glitter of the sea below his feet 
to see him clearly ; I am fated 
never to see him clearly ; but I 
can assure you no man could 
have appeared less ‘in the 
similitude of a corpse,’ as that 
half-caste croaker had put it. 
I could see the little wretch’s 
face, the shape and colour of a 
ripe pumpkin, poked out some- 
where under Jim’s elbow. He 
too raised his arm as if for 
a downward thrust. Absit 
omen!” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DEPARTURE OF A 2ND LIEUTENANT FOR THE FRONT. 


BY HIS 


HE is rather a nice boy, his 
hair curls, his eyes are blue, 
and his face twinkles all over 
when he laughs. For the rest, 
he was eighteen, and his com- 
mission not a month old. Tony 
had begun to think the War 
Office had forgotten his im- 
portant existence—but one day 
came the long envelope, and 
Tony thought it was “rather 
fun,” for he was ordered to 
join at the front. Then came 
two days’ packing and weigh- 
ing and struggling to make 
everything a boy could pos- 
sibly want (from tins of soup 
to a Sam Browne belt) fit into 
one valise and a mysterious- 
looking bundle known as a 
kit-bag. 

“What did you say was the 
maximum weight, Tony?” 

“Forty-five cubic feet. No; 
bother it! that’s wrong.” And 
then a wild search for the 
Queen’s Regulations! 

John, the carpenter, thought 
cubic feet had something to do 
with measuring timber. Mother 
didn’t know, but she found out, 
which was more than any one 
else did! 

At last it was done, and Tony 
was called away to hand bread- 
and-butter to the school children 
and to shake hands with the old 
women of the village, who were 
wishful to say Good-bye to him. 
Tony stood up by Mother, very 
red in the face and ill at ease— 
while the old ladies went by in 
procession. ‘ Well, indeed, and 
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to think of him going to be shot 
at,” said one. And, “ Will you 
ever come back?” said a second; 
while a third contented herself 
with clasping his hand in both 
of hers—for a space which 
seemed an eternity to Tony. 

There was a great gathering 
of the clan that evening, aunts 
and cousins—and every one who 
looked at the boy remarked on 
the trying weather, and how 
apt one was to catch cold. 

Being the two eldest, Jim and 
I were to go to Liverpool with 
Mother to see him off. At the 
last moment Aunt Elisabeth 
said she must. come too. She is 
very small, but very obstinate, 
so it was useless to argue. 
She has a dreamy way of look- 
ing as if she were saying her 
prayers, when any one tries to 
dissuade her from doing as she 
pleases. 

The rush for an early train 
in the half-light of a winter's 
morning, the hurried breakfast, 
the box which is never ready 
(pack as you will overnight), 
how familiar they are! All the 
shadowy figures gathered at 
the door seemed unreal and 
misty, though the handshakes 
were real enough. Tony's 
young brother, home from 
Eton, laughed till it hurt, for 
just as the carriage was rolling 
away, the coachman’s son put 
his head in at the window and 
delivered a veritable oration 
about “Honour and Glory, 
Queen and Country,” in answer 
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to which Tony could only stam- 
mer that “It was all right”— 
not a very suitable reply. 
“And the best of it is,” said 
the boy from Eton, “he'll have 
to invent an answer for the 
benefit of his friends, for he 
wouldn’t like to tell them you 
said nothing at all!” 

It was a long journey, and 
Mother held Tony’s hand all 
the way, while Aunt Elisabeth 
told us stories, to which Mother 
certainly did not listen. When 
we changed at the junction, we 
nearly left the sword behind. 
An old gentleman ran after 
me—“Some of your family’s 
luggage, Miss, I think.” 

At last!—a long last—the 
train ran into that city of grey 
roofs and grey river, where the 
great timber-yards lie along 
the wharves, and it seems folly 
to look for any one boat among 
such a forest of masts and 
funnels. 

In all that dingy greyness, 
the white head of the general, 
of V.C. fame, who stood on the 
platform to greet us, caught 
the eye, like a late drift of 
snow on the rocks. He who 
had been through the Mutiny 
days and many a hard-fought 
campaign had come to bid the 
lad “God speed.” He was 
very cheery, and told us so 
many times that Tony was a 
very lucky boy, that the shades 
and goblins withdrew into the 
background, and dinner passed 
merrily in the large room at 
the hotel, where many khaki- 
clad officers were sitting round 
the little tables. 

“They come and they go,” 
said the hall-porter to me, 
oracularly, “but I ain’t seen 
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one so young as him,” pointing 
to my brother, whose dark uni- 
form only served to make him 
look still younger. 

Aunt Elisabeth sat up half 
the night, because she said she 
could not bear to see the boy 
off in a black bonnet. She was 
very tired, but nothing would 
induce her to go to bed till the 
pink roses were arranged to 
her satisfaction. “To wear 
black would be an evil omen,” 
said she, with tell-tale glistening 
eyes. The wind moaning down 
the chimneys of the great hotel 
kept Mother awake, but Tony 
slept like the child he was. 

The morning broke heavy 
and grey, not a ray of that sun- 
shine which makes it easy to be 
light-hearted. The transport 
lay alongside a tin shed, and 
though she was to leave at 
two, she looked far from ready. 
The scene was one of wildest 
confusion, men running to and 
fro, workmen hammering, sol- 
diers everywhere, mixed up 
with horses and gun-carriages, 
and a red-faced transport officer 
shouting orders to every one at 
once. When Tony reported 
himself, he found time to smile 
and inquire, “Does Kruger 
know you are coming?” 

We sat in one of the cabins 
which had been run up on the 
hurricane-deck, and the minutes 
simply flew. <A bell rang, and 
some officious man sang out, 
“ All for the shore!”” The gen- 
eral, with the habit of a lifetime 
of discipline, insisted that we 
must leave at once. Then 
“Good-bye” again and again, 
and at length somehow we were 
over the gangway. Tony came 
to the side, the ribbons of his 
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service cap fluttering, and, 
as people will, we stood and 
shouted meaningless questions 
and answers across the inter- 
vening space. Mother was in 
a fever. “ He will catch cold— 
I know he will. Call and tell 
him to put on his coat.” 

“ He'll be hot enough, ma’am, 
in six days,” said a large and 
important - looking policeman 
standing near; “and in six 
days more he will be hotter 
than he cares about.” 

Gradually it dawned upon us 
that the boat was not leaving 
at all, nor did she for another 
hour and twenty minutes, and 
Tony came and talked to us 
from the gangway until, indeed, 
they raised it almost under his 
feet. There was a huge crowd 
gathered at the pier-head to see 
the transport off. This way 
and that we were pushed and 
hurried. _—Inexorable __police- 
men kept moving us from each 
position we took up, as we 
struggled to get to a place 
whence we could see the last 
of the lad. 

“T can’t see him! I can’t see 
him!” cried Mother, which was 
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scarcely surprising, seeing that 
the tears would gather in the 
brave eyes. 

“Do you mean the boy?” 
said a man in the crowd with 
ready sympathy. “ He’s over 
there under the bridge.” 

And so at last the anchor 
was lifted, and the vessel began 
to slide by. The crowd in khaki 
cheered and sang, answered 
by the crowd on shore. The 
soldiers were massed on the 
deck and in the rigging: they 
might have been schoolboys off 
for their holiday, so careless did 
they seem and full of glee. Then 
passed the knot of officers, and 
then Tony, the face we knew so 
well, graver than its wont, in 
spite of the confident smiling 
eyes. We could see him fora 
long while, signalling violently 
with his handkerchief, messages 
of comfort surely, though not 
decipherable by the Morse code, 

a little black figure outlined 
against the evening sky. As 
the ship swung down the river 
the freshening breeze caught 
the blue ensign, and its swelling 
folds hid him from our strain- 
ing eyes. 
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THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


THE life of a sailor appears 
to have had a special charm 
for British youths for the last 
three hundred years or more, 
and it is no mere figure of 
speech to say that the present 
British Empire is founded on 
this fact. The adventurers of 
the Elizabethan era started— 
or at any rate gave the greatest 
impetus to—this roving explor- 
ing spirit. ‘“ Westward Ho!” 
was the cry, and westward they 
went; and not only westward, 
but southward and eastward 
too; ay, and northward toward 
the Pole,—to look for a short 
eut to Tom Tiddler’s land, 
where the sands of the sea- 
shore are all of gold, and 
diamonds and rubies as com- 
mon as sloes in the Devonshire 
hedgerows. Some few of these 
bold spirits made fortunes, or 
what were called fortunes in 
those days; but by far the 
greater number left their bones 
on the boundary fences of Tom 
Tiddler’s land, or only returned 
home to die, broken in health 
and ruined in fortune, but 
with spirit unsubdued and 
faith unshaken, and with suffic- 
ient energy to send off sons, 
nephews, and cousins on the 
same fascinating quest. 

What would England have 
been now but for this spirit 
of adventure across the salt 
seas? Why, just a poor in- 
significant little island in the 
North Atlantic; probably by 


this time an appendage of 
France. 

Of course our candid friends 
on the Continent tell us that it 
was altogether greed, avarice, 
and a sordid taste for land- 
grabbing, that sent so many of 
our young men roaming and rov- 
ing, seizing and planting, allover 
the face of the globe. Well, 
avarice may have had some- 
thing to do with it, of course. 
The desire to improve our posi- 
tion in the world by making a 
little money is most proper and 
highly commendable in those 
of our own household, but it 
is avarice in our neighbours. 
Laugh those who win! Many 
other nations would have gone 
roving and colonising too, if 
they had had the energy, and 
the enterprise, and the grit. 
The charm attached to the 
life of a sailor—in spite of all 
its hardships—is the keynote 
to our present prosperity and 
greatness. 

The latest story of the life 
of a sailor we have seen is the 
autobiography of Admiral Sir 
William Kennedy ;! a book full 
of humour, adventure, mirth, 
fighting, and sport ; the story of 
a sailor’s life told in thoroughly 
cheery “Jack-my-hearty ” style: 
and if recruiting for candidates 
for the Britannia were dull 
(which it isn’t just at present), 
Admiral Kennedy’s book would 
do more towards making it 
brisk than scores of hundreds 
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of circulars setting forth in 
detail the advantages of life in 
the Royal Navy. Hardships 
are made light of; sport and 
adventures fondly dwelt upon 
and fully described ; and active 
service —z.e., fighting — pre- 
sented in its most attractive 
aspect. 

It must be admitted that 
the opening scene of young 
Kennedy’s life as a naval cadet 
on board the Rodney was not 
altogether a cheerful one. Cruel 
and senseless bullying of the 
newly joined youngsters was 
common in the navy fifty years 
ago, and even later; and the 
present writer can vouch that 
Admiral Kennedy’s description 
of it is in no way exaggerated, 
as he (the writer) went through 
a very similar experience him- 
self, even including the last 
grand act of retribution, where 


the chief bully was finally at- 
tacked and overpowered by his 
victims, and soundly thrashed. 


“The proceedings” (z.e., the bully- 
ing proceedings) “were usually 
brought to a conclusion by prayer ! 
Divested of our coats and shoes, we 
were made to kneel on the lockers 
round the stern-ports, which were 
closed at that time, and at a given 
signal—a blow on the back with a 
hammer—we all commenced praying 
in a loud voice, our prayers being 
brought to an abrupt conclusion by a 
blow on the feet from the hammer. 
These prayers were all directed to the 
same end—viz., that our persecutors 
might pass their examinations with 
credit, and rise to the highest ranks 
in the service! But as our petitions 
were not expressed in the same form, 
the babel of tongues can be more 
easily imagined than described: nor 
were they very successful, as having 
on one occasion prayed for the best 
part of the evening for two of this 
precious gang, who were going up for 
their examinations on the following 
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day, and were both, unfortunately for 
us, rejected, the result was we were 
flogged all round.” 


After this first initiation into 
the mysteries of a sea-life, 
Kennedy’s experiences of the 
life of a sailor seem to have 
been almost entirely happy. 
Though not free from what 
would nowadays be considered 
hardships, he soon saw active 
service — first in the Crimea, 
where he served in _ the 
trenches before Sebastopol with 
the naval brigade ; and soon af- 
terwards in China during the 
operations in the Canton river, 
where he was in charge of a 
boat, and came in for a good 
share of fighting. 

Young Kennedy first “smelt 
powder” on the 17th October 
1854 at the bombardment of 
Sebastopol. He was still on 
board the Rodney, a sailing 
two-decker without even aux- 
iliary steam -power, so that 
she was towed into action by 
the Spiteful, a paddle - wheel 
six-gun steamer. “Towed” is 
not quite the right expression, 
as our sailing line - of -battle- 
ships were made mobile (inde- 
pendent of the wind) by having 
a paddle-wheel steamer lashed 
alongside on thedisengaged side, 
so that the steamer was more 
or less protected by having 4 
two- or a three-decker between 
her and the forts. Yet in spite 
of this, one of the steamers (the 
Retribution) had her mainmast 
shot away, although she was 
on the offside of the Trafalgar. 
a three-decker; and the Spite- 
ful lost her maintopmast. 

The Rodney got aground 
under the fire of the forts, and 
was for some time in a vely 
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critical position. She went to 
the rescue of the Agamemnon, 
Sir Edmund Lyon’s flagship, in 
response to a message from 
that admiral to say that he 
was getting much _ knocked 
about and wanted support; so 
the Rodney came close in to 
the forts—in fact a little too 
close—and grounded on a shoal, 
and it looked at one time as if 
the ship would have to be 
abandoned. But the Lynx, a 
srew gun-vessel, came up in 
the most gallant manner and 
helped the Spiteful to get the 
Rodney afloat again, and so 
she was saved. Young Ken- 


nedy had a good' view of the 
operations, as he was A.D.C. 
to the commander, and thus 
was either on the poop or else 
running messages. 

Not long after this Mr Mid- 
shipman Kennedy was landed 


for duty in the trenches with 
the Naval Brigade, and this is 
what he says of it :— 


“In camp we had plenty to do: 
there were four of us mids, about 
sixteen years of age; we had two 
tents between us, so we paired off. 
We were never at home together, one 
being in battery whilst the other 
busied himself about the tent. First 
we had to dig it out, which gave us 
much more room; then we dug a 
trench round outside to carry off the 
water. We made lockers and stow- 
away places, with powder-cases for 
water, and to keep our little com- 
forts. Beds we had none, so we lay 
ox the ground wrapped in our blan- 
kets for the first six weeks, after 
Which we got stretchers, which we 
tased from the ground, and so by 
degrees we shook down. It was a 
stirring life, and no fear of being 
honotonous ; and as to being killed, 
I don’t think we ever gave it a 
thought after the first day or two. 
y degrees we added a few luxuries 
o our stock, and then we each bought 
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a pony and rode into Balaklava for 
provisions, &c. We built a capital 
stable with sand-bags, a kitchen, and 
a place for fowls.” 


Hurrah for the life of a 
sailor! either afloat or ashore. 
What a lark for a lad of six- 
teen ! 

But there was a dark side to 
the picture too, and many a sad 
and ghastly sight of death and 
mutilation ; though one of the 
great charms of Admiral 
Kennedy’s book is found in the 
cheerful way in which he sees 
the bright side of everything 
that has a bright side to it. 
He is happily devoid of that too 
common taste for dwelling on 
gruesome horrors. 

His next service—still as a 
midshipman—was in the Cal- 
cutta, the flagship on the China 
station; and with that luck 
which seems to have followed 
him all through his career, he 
just dropped in for the China 
war, and was employed in the 
Calcutta’s boats during all the 
operations in the Canton river, 
commencing with the capture 
of Macao Fort by the gallant 
Captain Bates, who fell after- 
wards at the storming of 
Canton. 

We lost a great many men in 
that China war, not so much from 
the fire of the enemy as from 
dysentery and fever: the former 
was the worst, and was brought 
on by drinking bad _ water. 
There were also a good many 
deaths from sunstroke or heat 
apoplexy. In the present day 
China is one of the healthiest of 
all the stations that our men-of- 
war serve upon, as the crews of 
the ships drink condensed 
water, and never get any from 
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the shore ; but in 1857 we were 
not so far advanced in medical 
science as we are to-day, and it 
was really wonderful how any 
men escaped, living as they did 
in/open boats in the Canton 
river, and drinking polluted 
water from the shore. Ken- 
nedy’s iron constitution, how- 
ever, pulled him through with- 
out any serious illness. He 
seems from a very early age to 
have developed an intense love 
for sport, mainly for shooting, 
and to have been exceptionally 
lucky all through his naval 
service—and in all ranks—in 
getting to good shooting-places. 
On the other hand, it is 
possible that a good deal of 
this apparent luck was not so 
much luck as keenness and 
energy—getting up early and 
going far afield, when others 
would have said, “Too much 
trouble.” 

One of his earliest shooting 
expeditions (to which we must 
refer back) was at Balchic Bay, 
near Varna, when he was a 
midshipman in the Rodney ; 
and there was certainly some 
excitement about it, though 
the nature of the sport was 
peculiar. 


“Our life at this place was some- 
what monotonous, varied occasionally 
with some midshipmen’s pranks, 
which were not always creditable. 
One day a couple of us landed to 
practise with a revolver, and we had 
the misfortune to shoot a horse: the 
poor animal kicked up his heels and 
rolled over dead. Some Turks, hear- 
ing the shot, at once gave chase ; but 
we were too nimble for them, and 
escaped to the beach and so on board, 
where we remained for a week in 
fear and trembling, but we heard no 
more about it. Another time we 
were attacked in a village by three 
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savage dogs, one of which I killed, 
while I wounded another; but we had 
to fly for our lives, and took refuge 
in a barn, from which we with difh- 
culty escaped. None of these esca- 
pades came to the ears of our com. 
mander, or we should not have been 
allowed ashore again.” 


Two midshipmen landing to 
“practise with a revolver,” and 
they had the “misfortune to 
shoot a horse,” and “the poor 
animal kicked up his heels and 
rolled over dead”! 

Kennedy’s taste for shoot- 
ing proved more useful to 
himself and his comrades in 
the boat, while he was en- 
gaged in operations in the 
Canton river. 


“T was away from the ship three 
months, living in the open boat, far- 
ing like my boat’s crew on ship’s 
pork, biscuit, dirty water, and a 
ration of rum. ... Having my gun 
with me, I was able to supplement 
our diet with an occasional duck or 
snipe, and now and then a few fowls, 
which we looted from the villages 
near the banks of the river.” 


Better this than shooting horses 
and dogs on the shores of the 


Black Sea. 


“My kit consisted of a blanket, 
two flannel shirts—one on and one’ 
off —tooth-brush, comb, towel, and 
soap. Forsociety I had my coxswain 
and boat’s crew, working under a 
broiling sun by day, with a chance 
of being blown up at night, or having 
one’s head taken off by a round-shot 
next morning. But there is a charm 
in having a command of one’s own, 
be it ever so humble, at eighteen 
years of age. My coxswain, Jim 
Parnell, captain of the foretop of the 
Calcutta, was as fine a seaman & 
ever I came across: being thrown 
together so much, I got to know his 
value, and he backed me up 
several occasions when I was in 4 
tight place. We were not only ship- 
mates, but messmates ; for our sto 
of crockery—never very great—ha 
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been sadly diminished by a shot 
which smashed the greater part ; 
and we had but one basin to eat our 
pea-soup out of, and this was after- 
wards rinsed out for our grog. Our 
evenings used to be spent according 
to fancy—some sleeping, others smok- 
ing or joining in a song, whilst I 
generally played cribbage with the 
coxswain or the gunner’s mate, until 
the time came for us to take up our 
station for the night.” 


Service in the Canton river 

inan open boat, armed with a 
12-pounder brass gun and the 
muskets of the crew, was full 
of incidents and exciting ad- 
ventures during the early part 
of this China war, and until 
reinforcements arrived, as our 
forees were enormously out- 
numbered by those of the 
enemy, so that eventually we 
had to abandon our position 
off Canton, and fall back down 
the river to Macao Fort, until 
reinforcements arrived from 
England. Kennedy and _ his 
boat’s crew had some narrow 
escapes of being captured or 
destroyed by war-junks ; though 
it is not likely that they would 
ever have allowed themselves 
to be captured alive, as they 
knew well that this would mean 
horrible torture. However, he 
did so well in his open boat 
that the flag-captain soon gave 
him the command of a small 
hired paddle-wheel steamer 
called the Eaglet, mounting 
nine guns,—- 
“one long 18-pounder on a swivel on 
the forecastle, and two 9-pounders, 
four 6-pounders, and two 3-pounders 
on her broadside ; the total weight of 
her broadside being 42 Ib., the swivel 
ning on either side. Her speed was 
about 5 knots. However, as a mid- 
shipman eighteen years of age, I was 
a proud of my first command as 
though she were a frigate !” 
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Unfortunately for the honour 
of the British navy, the Eaglet 
never had a chance of engag- 
ing the enemy; and shortly 
afterwards we find young Ken- 
nedy employed upon the not- 
too-cheerful duty of conveying 
corpses from the hospital ship 
in Hong-Kong harbour to the 
shore for burial, the mortality 
among the ships’ companies on 
the South China station being 
at this time very great. Even 
this gruesome wor failed to 
damp his spirits, though he 
admits that 


“this duty was not a pleasant or a 
very healthy one, and I can’t say I 
hankered after it. One afternoon I 
had just shoved off from the hospital 
ship with my ghastly cargo, the boat 
piled up with coffins, on the top of 
which I sat smoking a big cheroot (a 
very necessary precaution), when the 
doctor hailed me to say that one of the 
men was a Roman Catholic, but he did 
not say which ; so, taking a piece of 
chalk, I marked the coffin on which I 
was sitting with a cross. Arriving at 
Happy Valley [the burial-ground], we 
were met by the two parsons—one 
Church of England, the other Roman 
Catholic. The man marked with an 
X was buried in accordance with the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and I apprehended it did not make 
much difference to the poor fellow 
mostly concerned.” 


Space forbids us from indulg- 
ing in many more quotations, 
though the temptation to do so 
is great, as the early part par- 
ticularly of Admiral Kennedy’s 
life is full of incidents and ad- 
ventures, the descriptions of 
which are enough to make 
“any schoolboy” green with 
envy and disappointment if he 
is not allowed to “try for the 
navy”; and recent events in 
South Africa, on a large scale, 
and in many out-of-the-way 
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holes and corners of the globe 
on smaller scales, show us that 
it is not necessary there should 
be a naval war in order that the 
officers and men of the Royal 
Navy may see a little service, 
and have the chance of adding 
some fresh laurels to the naval 
crown. 

Kennedy was present and 
took part in the famous battle 
of Fatshan Creek ; had several 
exciting brushes with piratical 
junks, which were at that time 
as thick as bees in and around 
the estuary of the Canton river ; 
and then the Calcutta and all 
the squadron went north to the 
Gulf of Pechili, so as to get 
nearer to the heart of the Great 
Dragon, as it was found to be 
of very little use treading on his 
tail, and Kennedy was present 
and formed one of the storming 
party at the capture of the 
Peiho forts. 

After an absence of three 
years and nine months from 
England, he gets home and 
passes his examinations for the 
rank of lieutenant (he already 
holds the rank of acting lieu- 
tenant); and then just as he is 
congratulating himself on the 
prospect of enjoying a little 
leave and having a run on 
shore, he receives his appoint- 
ment to the Trafalgar in the 
Channel Squadron, with per- 
emptory orders to join her im- 
mediately. This treatment he 
bitterly resents, for he had 
“been only six weeks in England 
in nine years,’ and he adds, 
“It is such treatment as this 
that disgusts officers with the 
naval service, and drives many 
of them out of it.” 

This is almost the only bitter 
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or railing remark against his 
profession which we find in the 
whole book, and he certainly 
seems to have had good cause 
for making it. Had it been 
war-time it would have been a 
very different matter; but to 
send a man “ Channel groping’ 
—as he calls it—without any 
leave, after an absence of three 
years and nine months, seems to 
be unnecessarily harsh treat- 
ment, almostinhuman. ‘“Chan- 
nel groping,” however, did not 
suit Kennedy’s active tastes, 
and he soon got himself ap- 
pointed as first lieutenant to 
the Wasp, a steam sloop of 
thirteen guns, commissioned for 
the East Coast of Africa for the 
suppression of the slave-trade: 
a very good appointment for a 
young lieutenant only twenty- 
two years of age. 

The Wasp has been a name 
of evil omen in the British 
navy: two ships of that name 
have been lost lately, one with 
all hands, and the other with 
great loss of life. Although 
Kennedy’s Wasp was not lost, 
she came near it more than 
once, and, as he says, “she 
met with so many mishaps 
during her short commission o 
twenty months that it is a won- 
der -she ever reached England 
again, or that any of us lived 
to relate our adventures. 
Perhaps it was Kennedy’ 
lucky star that pulled ber 
through her troubles: and it 
must be explained for the 
benefit of our non - naval 
readers that the first liew 
tenant has nothing to do with 
the navigation of the ship, this 
being entirely in the hands of 
the captain and the navigating 
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officer (“master ” he was called 
in those days). 

On one of the occasions upon 

which the Wasp was nearly 
lost, by running on shore in a 
thick fog, 
“the ship was bumping and strain- 
ing, the masts quivering, and the decks 
heaving as though she were breaking 
up. In the midst of all this excite- 
ment the doctor’s voice could be heard 
loud above the din, crying out, ‘ Oh, 
she’s going to the bottom! she’s 
going to the bottom!’ Turning to 
the master, who was alongside me 
on the bridge, I told him to go and 
calm the doctor. So, putting his 
head down the hatchway, he sang 
out, ‘Why, you old fool, she’s on the 
bottom !’ After this there was silence 
below.” 


However, the Wasp got off 
this time, and not long after- 
wards got ashore again in the 
Mozambique Channel, badly on 
shore on a coral-reef, and re- 
mained there many days, 
Kennedy being sent to Zanzibar 
for assistance. He had to make 
his way some 300 miles in an 
open boat dead in the teeth of 
the north-east monsoon, and a 
very bad time of it he had. It 
was probably his worst experi- 
ence during his whole naval 
career—he and almost all his 
boat’s crew being struck down 
with fever; but when he got 
back to the ship he found her 
afloat, and not nearly so much 
damaged as might have been 
expected. 

The Wasp next visited Robben 
Island (the leper island). 

“The island swarmed with game, 
and I had a good time, returning to 
the ship with a heavy bag of fran- 
colin, rabbits, and quail. The doctor 
in charge was most kind, and put me 
wp in the lunatic asylum. I dined at 


his table ; his servants were all lepers, 
and his guests lunatics, so we were a 
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very mixed party. The doctor also 
provided me.with a guide to show me 
the whereabouts of the game. This 
individual, by name Dick, was a 
criminal lunatic, having murdered 
his father; but he was pronounced 
to be quite harmless, and he certainly 
was a most amusing companion: still, 
I took care not to lend him my gun.” 


It is impossible in the space at 
our disposal to touch even upon 
a tenth part of all the “mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field, 
of hair-breadth ’scapes,” with 
which this life of a sailor 
abounds; so that the book 
reads more like a romance than 
the actual experiences of a 
naval officer during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 
Yet every adventure and every 
narrow escape is told so cir- 
cumstantially, that no shadow 
of doubt can exist as to the 
substantial accuracy of the 
whole narrative; and we can 
only come to the conclusion 
that the 

‘* sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft, 


To keep watch for the life of poor 
Jack,” 


was never off duty and never 
slept while Kennedy was in 
want of his protection. 

As he got on in the service 
and rose to ranks wherein he 
became more his own master, 
and less dependent on the will 
or caprice of his senior officers, 
he still remained true to his 
first youthful love of sport, and 
he had naturally more oppor- 
tunities and more leisure for 
indulging his taste. It is prob- 
able, however, that if he were 
asked to say what was the best 
day’s sport he ever enjoyed, it 
would not be one of his great 
days as an admiral or a captain, 
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when large bags were made, 
—either big-game shooting in 
India with the Rajah of Rewa 
or small- game shooting else- 
where,—but rather some day 
when he was shooting for the 
pot as a hungry midshipman ; 
perhaps in the Canton river 
amongst the paddy-fields, when 
he managed to bag a duck or 
two, and when he knew well 
that if he failed to kill he would 
go supperless that night, or 
only have a munch at whatever 
salt pork had been left over from 
dinner. 

Much nonsense is written in 
condemnation of “ pot-hunt- 
ing”; and it may be doubted 
if any man has ever realised 
the keenest enjoyment of sport 
who has not been actually and 
earnestly pot-hunting, and who 
has not experienced the peculiar 
sensation of feeling that if he 
misses his bird he and his chum 
will go to bed hungry. ‘The 
man who simply shoots pheas- 
ants which eventually go to 
the London market can know 
nothing of the joy of bringing 
down a fine fat mallard, high 
over head, under such circum- 
stances, and then perhaps 
having to strip and swim to 
retrieve him. 

Kennedy seems to have been 
a true sportsman: he did not 
refuse to go to battues when 
invited, but he had no hanker- 
ing after them. On one occa- 
sion, after a big shoot with an 
Indian rajah, when the total 
bag came to ten sambur, six 
pig, one black buck, one ravine 
deer, one peacock, he says apo- 
logetically, “The above may be 
termed slaughter—* am not de- 
fending it, nor do I claim it as 
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sport: it was battue-shooting 
made easy, to suit the rajah; 
but it was a new experience, 
and excellent practice with the 
rifle at running animals.” 

Graphic descriptions of shoot- 
ing expeditions in every quarter 
of the globe make Admiral 
Kennedy’s book a literary sports- 
man’s paradise, so that the very 
large section of the British 
public known to sailors as 
“shore - going people” will be 
apt to run away with the idea 
that an officer in the Royal 
Navy has very little to do save 
to go about the world shooting 
big game and enjoying himself 
generally. This, however, would 
be a great mistake, for there 
must have been many weary 
monotonous months in this 
“life of a sailor” where 
nothing in the shape of sport, 
not even a rat-hunt, could be 
found to gratify his taste, and 
while away the weary hours. 
The dull times are not recorded 
—only the sport, the fighting, 
and the adventures; and these 
incidents are related in such 4 
natural and easy way, without 
any attempt at phrase-making 
or fine writing, and illuminated 
with such bright and unex- 
pected touches of humour, that 
the general effect on our minds 
is one of cheerful satisfaction 
at the manner, and keen inter- 
est in the matter, of the whole 
narrative. 

Sydney Smith, in his famous 
lecture on wit, laid it down 4s 
an axiom that true wit must be 
something in the nature of 4 
surprise; something unexpett- 
ed; some sudden discovery of 
a connection between ideas (not 
between things) which was not 
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before obvious, but which some 
oe in the company suddenly 
sees and calls attention to, and 
thus exhibits a flash of genius 
as a discoverer: in short as a 
wit, Sydney Smith is no 
doubt alluding more to spoken 
wit than to written humour; 
yet the same rule seems to hold 
good in both cases. The flash 
must be unexpected—otherwise 
itis not wit. 

All through Admiral Ken- 
nedy’s story of his life we come 
across these sudden and unex- 
pected presentations of ideas 
which seem to fulfil Sydney 
Smith’s definition of wit. They 
are spontaneous, and not worked 
up to: there is nothing of the 
professional jester about them ; 
and they will not fail to afford 
amusement and entertainment 
to all healthy minds. From 
the recognised and chartered 
“funny man” may the gods 
defend us! He is about the 
most repulsive production of 
this present ‘“ made-to-order ” 
age. But when we happen to 
come unexpectedly upon little 
bits of dry humour in a modern 
autobiography, we should be 
very ungrateful if we failed 
to acknowledge them. 

The book is well illustrated, 
most of the illustrations being 
from original sketches by the 
author, and these show that, 
amongst his other accomplish- 
ments, Admiral Kennedy is no 
mean artist. 

We cannot close our remarks 
upon this interesting volume 
Without alluding to the ex- 
\raordinary ignorance which 
prevails (or did prevail a few 
years ago) in some parts of 
the United Kingdom concern- 
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ing the navy,—an ignorance 
not confined to the humble 
peasant and mechanic, but 


extending to the class called 
“educated.” 
for example— 


We are here told, 


“Tt is easy to understand that the 
natives of our midland counties, who 
have never seen the sea nor any 
craft larger than a barge, should not 
be able to appreciate the necessity of 
the navy for this empire; but this 
ignorance or indifference was not 
confined to the lower classes, and I 
have been asked before now, Of 
what use is the navy? Are we not 
afraid of pirates? and suchlike, by 
people who ought to know better. 
On one occasion an old lady at Inver- 
ness station took me for the railway 
guard, not knowing the naval uni- 
form, and asked me to find her a 
carriage, which I did. In refusing 
the customary tip, I told her confi- 
dentially that I was not the guard, 
but that he was a cousin of mine, 
at which she seemed much pleased. 
At another place in Scotland I was 
taken for a Salvation Army captain : 
I explained that my lecture would 
come off at 4 p.m., by which time I 
took care to be in the train.” 


The suggestion that the neces- 
sity for a navy in Great Britain 
arises from the fear of pirates 
contains more truth in it than 
appears at first sight. Not 
private pirates perhaps, in the 
usual acceptation of the term, 
but public ones: national pirates, 
deeply jealous of our prosperity, 
and our vast ocean commerce, 
and only anxiously waiting 
some favourable opportunity to 
play the pirate on a large scale, 
capture many rich prizes, and 
ruin a hated rival. Between 
us and this fate stands the 
navy, and the navy alone: 
all the land armies that ever 
marched through Europe could 
not save us from it. The task 

31 
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of driving this fact into the 
heads of the British people has 
been a most difficult and labori- 
ous one. It is not yet completed 
—far from it; and it was 
with regret that we heard our 
trusted and venerable Prime 
Minister, at a recent meeting of 
the Primrose League, telling his 
hearers (and thus the country 
at large) that they ought not to 
put all their trust in the navy 
alone for the defence of the 
empire: warning them that they 
should not “put all their eggs 
into a single basket ”—meaning 
the navy—but form local rifle 
clubs all over the country, and 
practise rifle-shooting, for the 
defence of theirhomes. He said, 


“Tf, when the danger comes, it 
was possible for the Government 
of the day to call upon an armed 
people, upon a people of whom 


every grown-up man could 
handle a rifle, I do not think 
that after the experience we 
have had in South Africa even 
the most apprehensive would 
have any cause to fear the 
result.” And again, he told 
the people of Great Britain to 
place themselves “in the posi- 
tion of an armed nation,—such 
a nation, for instance, as the 
Swiss are.” 

Strenuously and consistently 
as ‘Maga’ has always sup- 
ported the able and far-sighted 
imperial policy of Lord Salis- 
bury, we feel bound to point out 
the misleading nature of any 
effort to establish an analogy 
between the position of Great 
Britain on the one side and 
the South African Republics 
and Switzerland on the other. 
Far be it from us to discour- 
age the formation of rifle clubs 
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and the practice of rifle-shoot- 
ing amongst the manhood of 
Great Britain, so long as it is 
clearly understood that the 
battles for which this practice 
is supposed to be a preparation 
are to be fought on foreign soil 
and not in England; and so 
long, also, as the formation of 
these clubs and the encourage- 
ment of this rifle practice are 
not allowed to produce a feel- 
ing of false and unjustifiable 
security, or any idea that this 
country can be defended else- 
where than on the ocean. We 
must put all our eggs in one 
basket, whether we like it or 
not. There can be no second 
line of defence for us; for if | 
once the navy is defeated it J 
would avail nothing if a million | 
of the best rifle shots in Europe | 
stood armed upon our shores, 
with unlimited ammunition at 
their command, all ready to die 
at their posts. No foreign 
soldier need put his foot upon 
the soil in order to conquer 
England and destroy the British 
Empire. Our enemies, if vic- 
torious on the sea, would simply 
have to wait until starvation § 
brought submission to any terms 
of peace they chose to dictate; 
and the time would not be 
long,— perhaps three months, 
not more. 
It is strange, passing strange, 
that after all the writingsof Cap- 
tain Mahan, Admiral Colomh, § 
Sir George Clarke, and many 
others, and, last but not least, 
the famous “memorandum of 
the three admirals,” we should : 
have to reiterate these facts 1 | 
the year 1900. We repeat § 
that we see no harm in the} 
establishment of rifle - rang® § 
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and the practice of rifle-shoot- 
ing all over the country, so 
lng as the people are not 
taught to put any faith in 
such things, or to consider 
them even as a useful supple- 
ment to naval defence. They 
can be nothing of the sort: 
there can be no supplement to 
naval defence for Great Britain. 
Therefore we think that in 
this popularly governed country, 
where all money notes are 
dosely criticised, there lies a 
great danger in using language 
which may induce the electors 
to believe that any number of 
amed men in England and 
Scotland can save the country 
if once the navy is defeated ; 
for it is almost certain to cause 
the diversion of money which 
ought to be used for providing 
ships and guns to land defences 
of some sort, under the idea 
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that they can help the navy to 
prevent invasion. 

By all means let us shout, 
“ Hurrah for the life of a sailor!” 
and long may the sentiment 
last; but let us at the same 
time bear well in mind the fact 
that the bravest and most 
devoted sailors in the world will 
not be able to win battles un- 
less provided with a sufficiency 
of the expensive and compli- 
cated machinery of modern 
naval warfare. Obsolete ships 
with muzzle-loading guns will 
be quite incapable of coping 
against more recent productions. 
The present war has taught 
us that we require an army, 
and a powerful and mobile one, 
for defending the interests of 
the empire abroad, but not to 
fight on English soil: the fate 
of this country will be decided 
on the ocean. 
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SHERIDAN 


NOWHERE is the authority of 
tradition more absolute and the 
acceptance of the new more 
timid than in the theatre. (On 
no subject, by the way, is it 
easier to state a platitude.) It 
is likely, therefore, that the title 
of this essay may be regarded 
as sarcastic, or ironical, or of 
some other objectionable inten- 
tion at the expense of Mr Shaw. 
That is not the case. Seeing 
“The Rivals” and “ You Never 
can Tell” on consecutive days 
has suggested certain compari- 
sons. But they are respectful 
comparisons. It is possible to 
say a word against the Sheridan 
tradition, and the least return 
one can make for the hearty 
laughter afforded one by Mr 
Shaw is to take him seriously. 
The pleasures one had of the 
two performances were of course 
different in kind, and an accu- 
rate comparison of them, if it 
could be made, would be rather 
an interesting study in esthet- 
ics. At the Haymarket there 
was the pleasure of old memories 
and associations, of noting dif- 
ferences in acting, of waiting 
for familiar scenes and phrases; 
at the other play the pleasure, 
a little rare in the theatre, of 
being stimulated by ideas and 
points of view and social ques- 
tions which are more particu- 
larly of the times in which one 
lives. As for comic effects, 
time and frequency had de- 
prived Sheridan’s of their force, 
as was inevitable, while novelty 
was on the side of Mr Shaw. 
The subjective pleasures, then, 


AND 


MR SHAW. 

were different in kind; but re- 
flection disclosed some likeness 
in the authors. Before coupling 
them, however, it is convenient 
to take them apart. 

The fact that Sheridan has 
held the stage, while his far 
greater predecessor, Congreve, 
has disappeared from it, is due 
to an accident of time. Luckily 
for Sheridan’s permanence, he 
began to write when that wave 
of squeamishness and reticence 
in regard to certain things, on 
which Mr Andrew Lang dis- 
coursed the other month in 
‘Maga,’ had fairly washed over 
England. Mr Lang was unable 
to explain this sudden pheno- 
menon, and it is useless for me 
to go about to do so. The fact 
remains that it happened, and 
that first novelists and then 
dramatists had to take account 
of it. The theatre was less 
completely submerged at first 
than the library, but it was 
half under water very soon. 
Sheridan was able to put 4 
few unnecessary innuendoes into 
“The School for Scandal,” but 
he could not leave Sir Peter 
Teazle the immemorial husband 
as whose type he must first 
have conceived him. Tradition 
dies hard on the stage, as it has 
been remarked already, and It 
is notable that Charles Lamb 
saw ‘The School for Scandal’ 
played with its sentimentality 
minimised, and with Joseph, not 
Charles, for the real hero of the 
piece: also “Love for Love, 
Congreve’s best acting play; 
held the stage into this cer 
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tury. For all that the stage, 
it was certain, had to be bowd- 
lerised, and Sheridan, who was 
lucky in most things, contrived 
to be born at the right time. 
If he had written a generation 
earlier, he would have disap- 
peared with Congreve; if Con- 
greve had lived three genera- 
tions later, he would have re- 
mained with Sheridan, and, if 
merit counted in these matters 
(a doubtful hypothesis), would 
have been revived a great deal 
more often. 

No one who knows them both 
can doubt that Sheridan helped 
himself from Congreve with a 
generous hand. It is probable 
that he consciously “refined ” 
him: it is certain that he un- 
consciously vulgarised him. If 
you will admit for a moment 
that directness of speech is not 
necessarily a negation of good 


breeding,—and surely it is not 


when it does not offend the 
person addressed,— you must 
admit that Congreve’s charac- 
ters have a breeding Sheridan’s 
entirely lack. Compare the 
“fine gentlemen” of the 
two— Jack Absolute with 
Mirabel, for example — or 
the fantastic gentlemen — Sir 
Benjamin Backbite with Wit- 
woud. Mrs Malaprop and 
lady Wishfort have the same 
(ramatic motive (the bowdleris- 
Ing allowed for), and both are 
ridiculous in their dialects, but 
lady Wishfort is a gentle- 
Woman and Mrs Malaprop is 
not. And where in Sheridan is 
there a “lady of fashion” to 
be compared with the divine 
Millamant, or even with Lady 
Froth? Alas! I fear that to 
many of my readers Mirabel 
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and Witwoud and Lady Froth 
will suggest nothing: but I 
must go on with the list. Well, 
in this matter of breeding 
Sheridan comes off ill. In the 
more important matter of in- 
tellect he comes off worse. 
Epigrams and witty remarks 
apart, in which Congreve can 
beat the whole of Sheridan 
with one act of “The Way of 
the World,” there is a meaning, 
a thought, in Congreve’s char- 
acters and oppositions of char- 
acters which Sheridan never 
approaches. In this respect, at 
least, Sheridan is by far the 
coarser of the two. How 
empty and barren, to take a 
small instance, is the wit of the 
impossible servant Fag in “ The 
Rivals,” compared with that of 
the (perhaps also impossible, 
but far more plausible) servant 
Jeremy in “Love for Love.” 
The one is funnily fantastic, 
and that is all: the other bites, 
and explains (and here is even 
a theatrical advantage) his 
master’s character and pro- 
ceedings. Or, to take a greater 
instance, it is almost brutal to 
compare Sir Anthony and Jack 
Absolute with Sir Sampson 
and Valentine Legend. There 
is an angry father in both 
cases, in both a deceitful son. 
But the scenes Sheridan got out 
of his pair are merely funny, 
theatrical explosions of temper : 
Congreve put into his all the 
philosophy of the parental rela- 
tion, and that without a moment 
of dulness. It follows from this 
latter difference that if we are 
to define comedy and farce—a 
useless proceeding, it may be— 
Congreve’s plays are more 
genuine comedies than Sher- 
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idan’s. Sheridan had an eye 
for fantastic accessories and 
little more in his plays: Con- 
greve was concerned, not prim- 
arily perhaps, but because he 
could not help using his in- 
tellect and his knowledge of 
life, with essentials of character 
and human relations. Yet he 
does not lose in gaiety, because 
his attitude to these essentials 
and to all human affairs is 
sceptical, light, and gay : where- 
as when Sheridan does touch 
on some matter not quite super- 
ficial, such as the comparative 
merits of Charles and Joseph, 
he becomes heavy at once. 
Sheridan, then, is popularly 
regarded as the great and 
permanent exemplar of witty 
old English comedy by an 
accident. He does not deserve 


this pre-eminence, which should 
have been Congreve’s. 


But he 
does deserve to hold the stage, 
and to be revived at the ex- 
pense of contemporary dram- 
atists. His wit is superficial 
and intellectually coarse, but 
there is plenty of it. His 
characters are rather thin and 
farcical, but they are distinct 
and act funnily on one another. 
A few lapses excepted, he is 
gay and lively. He has a 
style and a manner. Above 
all, he is an ingenious and 
effective craftsman, and there- 
fore a good friend and a 
stimulus to the players. He 
is a fair taskmaster to them. 
If they act well, they are sure 
of their due effect: he does 
not stultify them with incon- 
sistencies or negations. It is 
well he should be played, but 
it would be better if Congreve 
were played. 
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So much at present for 
Sheridan; now for Mr Shaw. 
Mr Shaw has ideas. It might 
be thought from this remark 
that I propose to charge in his 
favour, but regretfully I am 
forced back upon criticism. 
Sheridan’s weakness is his lack 
of ideas; Mr Shaw’s weakness 
is his superabundance of them. 
Congreve’s ideas come naturally 
from the play of his characters, 
and out of the fulness of his 
experience; Mr Shaw’s ideas 
have to come in at all cost, and 
character and experience may 
go hang. It seems that in 
whatever he writes he must 
introduce his whole philosophy. 
It is an engaging and stimv- 
lating philosophy, on the whole, 
and a little of it here and a little 
of it there would be very well. 
But all of it everywhere at once 
is not well. In his plays it has 
two bad effects. The first is 
that one seems to be listening 
to a lecture, a -witty lecture, 
but not a play. The second is 
that it causes Mr Shaw to use 
his actors worse than dogs. To 
get in an extra idea he will cheer- 
fully sacrifice consistency of tone, 
and that is fatal to acting. 


‘In this “You Never can Tell, 


for an instance: a young womal, 
Gloria, is an ironical character, 
full of reason and _ philosophy 
and all that, and full also 
of human weaknesses. She 38 
sympathetically ridiculous. But 
when a young man has kissed 
her on a slight acquaintance 
without her resistance, and her 
mother subsequently inquires 
what is troubling her, the cur 
tain is rung down on her sayi0g 
“Shame!” and covering her 
face with her hands—an effect, 
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so far as it goes, of tragedy, 
the outrage on maidenly deli- 
cacy permitted by unguarded 
weakness, the girl’s hatred of 
herself, and so forth. For that 
moment the farce, as a farce, 
goes to pieces, and the actress’s 
comic effects and serious effects 
are alike spoiled. It is due in 
this case to say that Mr Shaw 
was to some extent saved from 
himself by the actress in ques- 
tio intelligently minimising 
the comic effects throughout, 
and so weakening the jar of the 
contrast ; but Mr Shaw did not 
deserve that. In the best of 
his more serious plays, ‘“Can- 
dida” and “ Mrs Warren’s Pro- 
fession,’ Mr Shaw commits the 
same sort of offence: to bring off 
his contrasts, not of character 
so much as of theory and ideas, 
he sacrifices credibility and con- 
sistency all the time. Until 
this prepossession and exuber- 
‘ice are subordinated to the 
conditions of the playwright’s 
art, Mr Shaw will not write 
plays which, simply as plays, 
will be excellent — until he is 
content that a theory shall not 
be stated unless it is natural to 
the given character to state it, 
and does not merely place it in 
the mouth of a character who 
18 more appropriate to it than 
the others. But when this 
happens the excellent plays 
should arrive. He has a faculty 
of effective construction, both 
humorous and serious, and he 
wderstands how to oppose 
characters, if only (so to speak) 
he would let them alone. His 
dialogue is, I think, at present 
faulty. Intellectually, in inten- 
tion, it is very good indeed, 
when the theories do not spoil 
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it, but Mr Shaw’s ear is in- 
accurate—his people speak out 
of their kind. The trick of 
making people talk naturally 
and yet with distinction, the 
crown of dialogue, is not indis- 
pensable—at least few drama- 
tists have possessed it. But 
that the people siould use their 
own expressions is a necessary 
condition of good plays. I 
thought “ You Never can Tell” 
Mr Shaw’s best in this par- 
ticular. 

As a conscientious critic I 
have pointed out that Mr 
Shaw’s abundance of ideas 
spoils his plays: I may add 
as a man that to me it is their 
great attraction. Moderately 
good plays do not amuse me, 
clever quips and flashes do 
amuse me. If Mr Shaw were 
to repeat “ You Never can Tell” 
for ever, I would go to see it 
in its latest form whenever 
it appeared. It is refreshing 
to be addressed from the stage 
as though one was an intel- 
ligent person. Hardly any one 
else so addresses one. Mr 
Jones has ideas, but they are 
the “advanced” ideas of the 
last generation, the oldest-fash- 
ioned of all ideas. And as for 
the portraits of fashionable 
society, as the playwrights see 
it or think it or wish us to see 
it, which form the bulk of our 
so-called comedies, firstly, I 
do not believe they are good 
likenesses, and secondly, they 
are neither comely nor inter- 
esting faces. Let Mr Shaw 
go on and prosper. Prosper? 
The audience at “ You Never 
can Tell” shouted with laughter 
all the time, and possibly some 
day the laughter will reach the 
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ears of the managers. It is 
unlikely, but you never can 
tell. 

However, regarded as drama- 
tists, at present Sheridan has 
over Mr Shaw the advantages 
I have mentioned—that he 
wrote plays which are excellent 
as plays, that he had a dis- 
tinguished style, and that he 
encouraged the players. But 
there is one resemblance which 
goes very far. The greatest 
writers of comedy could use 
normal characters and make 
them dramatic, entertaining, or 
what they willed. Sheridan 
was not one of them, and he 
was content to exploit eccen- 
tricity. Mr Shaw is not one of 


them (at present), and his eye 
is for eccentricity exclusively. 
He thinks it is not, as one of 
his characters would say, but 


it is. Even the characters he 
designs to be normal and a con- 
trast to his eccentrics he makes 
eccentrically normal. Conse- 
quently in this respect—and it 
is most important—one’s amuse- 
ment in seeing his plays is just 
the same as one’s amusement 
would have been in seeing 
Sheridan’s, if one had been 
Sheridan’s contemporary. The 
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sentimental schoolgirl in “The 
Rivals” is on precisely the 
same plane as the woman in 
“You Never can Tell,” who 
was “advanced” in the sixties 
and believes herself to be 
“advanced” still. Only Lydia 
Languish is gone from real life, 
and in watching Mrs Clandon 
my mind strayed to Mr H. A. 
Jones. That is the added ad- 
vantage of actuality. Lucky 
Mr Shaw! 

These remarks are on play- 
wrights, not on players, but it 
would be ungrateful not to add 
in conclusion that Mr Cyril 
Maude’s Bob’ Acres, Miss 
Emery’s Lydia, and Mrs Cal- 
vert’s Mrs Malaprop were the 
best I have seen, or at least re- 
member. I was _ especially 
obliged to Mr Maude for not 
making Bob a vulgar Cockney, 
which is Bob’s usual fate. With 
the exception of the delightful 
twins, Mr Shaw’s characters 
were all uphill work for the 
actors ; but with hardly an ex- 
ception they got reasonably 
near the top, and Mr Welch as 
the sympathetic waiter — the 
most human of all Mr Shaw’ 
creations—was perfect. 


G. S. STREET. 
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MR PINERO AND HIS CRITICS—-A PLEA FOR FREEDOM OF OPINION — THE 


ROYAL 


ACADEMY —THE FOLLY OF EXHIBITIONS—THE RELIEF OF 


MAFEKING—DELIRIOUS LONDON-——-AN ORGIE OF UNION-JACKS —THE 


LATE R. A. M, 
PRODIGALITY OF TALK. 


THE dramatist and the novel- 
ist yield only to the actor in 
their conquest of the public 
regard. They are far more 
famous than politicians, and 
before the light which encircles 
their laurelled brows even the 
prize-fighter pales his ineffect- 
ual fires. But-of all men the 
dramatist and the novelist most 
bitterly resent the lightest hint 
of disapproval, the gentlest nod 
of judgment. A silent indiffer- 
ence, of course, drives them to 
despair; they must always 


parade it in the public press, 
and always to a chorus of 


praise. Here, for instance, is 
Mr Pinero, who for a quarter 
of a century has been throwing 
the scent of the hay or of 
Ibsenism over the footlights, 
and who cannot patiently en- 
dure a word of censure. Any 
cap, indeed, seems good enough 
to fit him, and an irresponsible 
lawyer no sooner raises his 
voice in horror at what he 
deems the immorality of the 
stage than Mr Pinero lashes 
himself to a fury at the un- 
warrantable interference. It 
is all very well this cry of 
“hands off,” if it be raised by 
an artist in letters, who works 
for himself alone. But the 
dramatist deliberately invites 
the opinion not only of the 
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professed critics, but of the pit ; 
and when once he has put his 
work upon the stage for which 
it is composed, he has deliber- 
ately challenged the popular 
verdict, and in honour he is 
compelled to accept it. 

Nor does Mr Pinero claim 
for an instant any esoteric 
mastership. By his own con- 
fession he writes for the crowd. 
“Tt is the modern drama,” says 
he, “that gains most readily 
the suffrage of the general 
public.” Whence we may 
infer that “the suffrage of the 
general public” is the end of 
his ambition; and surely if he 
asks the general public to vote, 
he must let the general public 
vote as it will. Moreover, he 
takes so humble a view of his 
trade as to compare the modern 
drama “to a painting full 
of colour, of arrested move- 
ment, of story.” And herein 
he does himself and his trade 
even less than justice. He 
might have remembered that 
each art has its limitations, 
and that while painting and 
sculpture can present only a 
single aspect, a story, of chang- 
ing growth, is the essence of 
drama. But for us the im- 
portant point is that he would 
put his craft no higher than a 
debased form of painting, and 
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yet bid us hold it sacred from 
adverse criticism. 

Again, while he hankers after 
the popular vote, he does not 
object to the censure of the pro- 
fessed and qualified critic. He 
could hardly thus object, when 
he has sent out free tickets, 
which are a plain request for 
an unvarnished judgment. To 
what, then, does he object? To 
the censure of Lord Halsbury 
and Sir Edward Clarke. Now, 
for purposes of criticism there 
can be but two classes. Every 
man must either be a professor 
or one of the crowd, and by Mr 
Pinero’s admission the verdict 
of either is acceptable. None 


knows better than the author 
of “The Gay Lord Quex” that 
a hostile pit may kill a play in 
the cradle, for he too has seen 
his work utterly abolished by 


the voice of a refractory au- 
dience. And surely Lord Hals- 
bury and Sir Edward Clarke 
have as much right to pro- 
nounce their judgment as the 
nameless Dicks, Toms, and 
Harrys whom the dramatist 
flatters in the very moment 
of expressed contempt. But 
though the eminent lawyers 
never mentioned the name 
of Mr Pinero, Mr _ Pinero 
hastily takes their reproaches 
to himself, and loftily declares 
that he knows nothing in their 
antecedents which should in- 
duce him to regard them as 
authorities upon the stage. 
But their antecedents are at 
least as good as the antecedents 
of a common first-night audi- 
ence, and the dramatist, since 
he does not appeal to a jury of 
experts, is bound to accept the 
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verdict of the crowd. The 
drama, in fact, as we know it 
to-day, lives on a momentary 
applause. The playwright can- 
not work in secret like the 
maker of books, whose words 
may live secure in the admira- 
tion of ten readers. He needs 
a stage for the display of his 
talents, and the stage needs an 
audience for its support, and 
the approval of the audience 
can only be purchased by such 
plays as satisfy its fleeting 
taste. How then shall the 
dramatist appeal to the judg- 
ment of the many, and cry 
aloud with indignation, when 
the verdict is against him? 
Again, the drama of to-day 
is not so rare and delicate a 
plant that it can live only in 
an atmosphere of wise appreci- 
ation. True, we cannot applaud 
the judgment of Lord Halsbury 
and Sir Edward Clarke; but 
we shall not flatter these gentle- 
men if we declare that they are 
quite competent to express an 
opinion upon such masterpieces 
as “ Robespierre,” “The Belle of 
New York,” or even upon “The 
Gay Lord Quex” himself. De- 
cadent these works are not, 
and Mr Pinero need not lay 
that amiable unction to his 
soul; rather they are bluntly 
primitive, the dry beginning, 
not the rotten-ripe end, of 4 
common craft. But, after all, 
Mr Pinero’s quarrel with 4 
couple of lawyers, who probably 
never thought about him, is not 
important in itself, It is only 
important because it is an ad- 
mirable illustration of the pre- 
vailing cant. Those who appeal 
to the world for its praise have 
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no right to shrink from the 
world’s blame. Only one atti- 
tude is honourable and seemly 
—an attitude of indifference. 
If condemnation be always ma- 
licious or ignorant (as for the 
sake of argument we may 
allow), then applause is either 
over amiable or unduly inter- 
ested, and the one kind of criti- 
cism is worth precisely as much 
as the other. It is quite easy 
to keep out of the rough and 
tumble; but he who once de- 
seends into the pit must be 
neither surprised nor angered 
if an adversary wring him by 
the ear. 

However, thus it is that our 
talented authors perplex their 
lives and dissipate their energies. 
They surround themselves with 
press-notices, and at a hint of 
antipathy declare that the 
critic, professed or voluntary, is 
Yet it is quite 
slightest 
annoyance. For the dramatist 
who fears to look over the foot- 
lights, there is always the back 
drawing-room, and the frenzied 
applause of the family circle. 
For the writer of books there 
is always a limited issue “for 
private circulation,” which 
makes a public censure im- 
possible. Mr Bernard Shaw, 
for instance, recently declared 
that he was quite indifferent 
to the cool reception of his 
play “You Never can Tell.” 
He wrote it, says he, with 
admirable logic, to be per- 
formed at home; the actors 
persisted in producing it, de- 
spite his warning; and no 
judgment that the people or 
the critics could pronounce 


incompetent. 
easy to avoid the 
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against it affected him either 
to joy or sorrow. 

But we would not be thought 
to hold a brief for the critic’s 
intelligence. We would only 
point out that if his opinion 
be asked in the public market- 
place he may give it, if he will. 
Yet he is too often as ignorant 
as the gentleman who has 
failed to amuse him, and may- 
be it would be better if he 
ceased to exist, for his disap- 
pearance would be an instant 
check upon the production of 
his enemies. Freedom for all 
or complete silence—these are 
the alternatives, and it doesn’t 
much matter which wins. But 
Mr Pinero, not content with 
girding at his critics, tries his 
own hand at their game, and 
dares to pick out what he es- 
teems the best books of the year. 
And among his best books are 
Mr Lecky’s ‘Map of Life’ and 
Mr Gosse’s ‘Life of Donne.’ 
Now, for Mr Lecky’s historical 
works we have the highest 
respect. But all the respect in 
the world could not persuade 
us to appreciate the collection 
of copy-book headings which 
he calls the ‘Map of Life.’ 
This treatise, indeed, is nothing 
more than an ill-written, in- 
felicitous travesty of Cicero's 
‘De Officiis, a collection of 
easy moral problems which a 
boys’ debating society might 
solve. And as for Mr Gosse’s 
‘Donne,’ well, it is facile, like all 
Mr Gosse’s works, but the best 
goodwill in the world should 
not pronounce it a masterpiece. 
However, we do not declaim 
against Mr Pinero’s judgment. 
He has as good a right to say 
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what he thinks as Lord Hals- 
bury himself, and it is clear 
that he cannot under any cir- 
cumstances say what somebody 
else thinks. Yet if his own 
measure were meted out to 
him, we might insist that he, 
too, was speaking on a subject 
“on which he had no special 
qualification to speak.” 
However, though criticism is 
of so little value, serious people 
will go on collecting press-no- 
tices until the end of time. 
And, on the other hand, those 
who have not the facility of 
print will express their views 
as loudly as though the ‘ Times’ 
itself were at their command. 
Now especially is the voice 
of the critic as familiar as the 
note of the cuckoo, for the 
Royal Academy is open, and 
all the provinces are hasting 
to London, that they may dis- 
cover the pictures of the year. 
In Mr Pinero’s words, “the 
crowd is gathering round the 
painted story,” and the story 
that is painted this year is 
the same story that has been 
painted year after year for half 
a century. The Academy, in- 
deed, is nothing but a raree- 
show, and it has no closer 
union with art than has the 
society press with literature. 
On the one side are foolish can- 
vases that will be forgotten or 
painted over in a few months; 
on the other are monstrously 
indiscreet paragraphs, whose 
memory is obscured by next 
week’s scandal. To say that 
this Academy is worse or better 
than the last would be to mis- 
understand its import. Two 
pictures do not make an exhi- 
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bition, and not even Mr Sargent 
can outblare the trumpet-blast 
of Herr von Herkomer. On 
every wall are the painted 
anecdotes with which we are 
familiar. Perhaps the military 
sentiment is more lavishly illus- 
trated than usual, but not even 
the red-coats make a distinct 
impression ; and the Academy 
is still given over to waxen 
classicism, to the glorification 
of imbecile old age and more 
imbecile babyhood. The enter- 
prising journal which invites 
its readers to record their votes 
for “the best baby” in the 
Academy sums up the character 
of the exhibition with a neater 
eloquence than it wots of. 

The Academy, in fact, merely 
emphasises a truth which was 
obvious from the first, that 
exhibitions are ridiculous. To 
crowd two thousand works into 
one room is to build a Babel of 
Art. They all shriek at once, 
and each in a different tongue. 
The stoutest gold frame can- 
not separate one canvas from 
another; and that masterpiece 
has the best chance of survival 
whose crude and blatant colour 
outclamours its neighbours. 
What should we say of a hur 
dred novelists declaiming their 
works under one roof? Yet 
should we not have as gooda 
chance of disengaging thelr 
style and import as we have 
of distinguishing one thousand 
pictures huddled together on 
adjacent walls? Of course 
pictures are not painted that 
they may be hidden away ™ 
secret —that is obvious; but 
assuredly they are not painted 
that they may all be thrust 
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upon our vision at once. The 
old masters did not fight for 
supremacy at a cheap fair; 
they painted their pictures at 
their leisure, and for their own 
sakes, and showed them to their 
friends or patrons under the 
most amiable circumstances. 
But the modern world which 
regards all pursuits as so many 
branches of commerce has dis- 
covered an easier method of 
publicity, and each Academy 
kills a thousand birds (so to say) 
with one stone. Who it was 
that invented the monstrous 
practice of exhibitions we are 
not sure; but the discredit, we 
fear, must rest with France. 
Louis XV. was on the throne 
when the first Salon was 
opened, and though at the 
outset the enterprise was not 
too successful, the pen of 


Diderot gave it a celebrity, and 


the Salon is still among the 
salder institutions of France. 
From Paris the habit travelled 
to London, until at last an 
Academy headache has become 
a definite complaint, and the un- 
discerning country-folk make an 
annual incursion into London. 
Thus far had we written when 
the raucous voice of the news- 
vendor was heard without 
yelling the welcome news of 
Mafeking’s relief: “The Relief 
of Mafeking! The Relief of 
Mafeking! Extry Speshul !” 
And then the roar of happiness, 
the shouts of joyous citizens 
increase in volume, until one 
thought absorbs all others. 
How should we “muse” of the 
Academy when we feel the 
pride of so gallant a feat? We 
had intended to point out the 
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vulgar effect of a clumsy com- 
petition upon the fine arts; we 
had intended to declaim against 
the sin of false appreciation and 
the hopelessness of wasted en- 
deavour. But what does it 
matter—the stupidity of this 
and all Academies, when Mafe- 
king is relieved, and the most 
valiant outpost of our empire 
is saved from capture by the 
resource and intrepidity of a 
splendid soldier and a brave 
garrison ? 

So out into the street we 
rush to witness the triumphant 
joy of our city, and whatever 
be said of its expression, surely 
the joy is universal and spon- 
taneous. Suddenly the whole 
of London becomes an orgie of 
union - jacks. Bunting of red, 
white, and blue seems to float 
from every window, to veil 
every doorway. Lamps are lit, 
flags are waved, and elderly 
men caper in sober intoxication, 
as though once again they were 
light - headed, nimble - footed 
schoolboys. They have borne 
the suspense in stolid silence ; 
the stranger, no doubt, believed 
their quietude the result of 
indifference ; he could not have 
believed in their indifference 
had he witnessed the demeanour 
of London for forty-eight hours 
after the glad news was brought. 
And then through the long day 
processions wound in and out 
the streets ; mobs massed them- 
selves wherever there was an 
excuse to ask for a speech ; and 
the Mansion House was blocked 
with a crowd of playful ruffians, 
who thought that any tall hat 
was fair game for the spirit of 
destruction. Nor did any one 
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resent the outrage. Was it 
not carnival-time, and at car- 
nival-time is not every licence 
permissible ? Nevertheless, a 
carnival is an  unwonted 
spectacle in our sober-suited 
London, and the spectacle is 
rendered more remarkable by 
the demonstration of the stu- 
dents, who proved that at least 
they appreciate their respon- 
sibilities. For many years 
London has been alone among 
the great cities of the world in 
having no band of students 
to touch it with gaiety. And 
now the schools of South Ken- 
sington have realised that they 
owe a duty to the town as well 
as to themselves. So they 
modelled at lightning speed a 
colossal bust of the hero, and 
an admirable lion, and they 
mounted them upon wheels, 
and dragged them, to an ac- 
companiment of shouts and 
anthems, from one end of Lon- 
don to the other. It was, as 
they say in Paris, the close of 
the performance, and while the 
be - bloused, fantastic throng 
hauled their precious burden 
along Pall Mall it was difficult 
to remember that we were stiil 
in the most serious, sleepy street 
of Europe. 

Perhaps the enthusiasm was 
a little overdone; but if it were, 
surely the excess leaned to the 
side of generosity. The elderly 
gentlemen who smiled upon the 
roof of four-wheelers, waving 
paper flags and blowing card- 
board trumpets, demand no 
excuse, but only admiration, of 
us. The ruffians who made a 
shuttlecock of irreproachable 
tall hats were harder to bear, 
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but even their brutality may 
be excused on such a day, and 
it will be long ere the city is 
again turned into a wild pan- 
demonium. And the event 
itself—what shall be said of 
that? Mafeking is saved, and 
one other splendid siege shines 
on the golden page of our 
history. Malice and ignorance 
have done their best to dis- 
credit the campaign which is 
now coming to its end. The 
facile, garrulous man, with no 
knowledge in his head, and 
little in his heart save hatred 
of England, never tires of 
pointing out that, despite our 
superior numbers, we have 
suffered disasters at the hands 
of the Boers. If the garrulous 
one would reflect that a force, 
fighting many thousand miles 
from its base in the midst of 
a hostile country, has work 
for an army in the guarding 
of communications and in the 
occupying of the country, he 
would not have inspired his 
poor victims with so false a 
confidence. But both ignorance 
and envy are powerless to dis- 
credit the achievement of Baden- 
Powell. There he was, isolat- 
ed and ill-supplied, surrounded 
by enemies who were but 4 
meagre hundred and fifty miles 
from their capital, whence they 
could pour in what supplies and 
ammunition they needed. Out- 
numbered, outranged, yet never 
outfought, the British have held 
an open unfortified town against 
an enemy eager for success; they 
have furnished their own arma- 
ment ; they have defied hunger ; 
and they have displayed pre- 
cisely that quality of brilliant 
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determination which we like to 
believe is our exclusive glory, 
and which certainly is the rarest 
expression of physical courage. 
What wonder, then, that Lon- 
don went crazy for a while, and 
covered its face with flags of 
triumph ! 

So in the excitement of Mafe- 
king we forget the Academy 
and all its sins. Yet we must 
recall it again, not because we 
would resume its indictment, 
but because this year’s exhibi- 
tion suggests to us an irrepar- 
able loss. To the lasting un- 
happiness of all his friends, R. 
A. M. Stevenson, who was 
wont to use the Academy as 
the unworthy whetstone of his 
intelligence, is dead; and no 
man of his generation calls 
more loudly for what poor 
tribute sorrow can pay. For 
Mr Stevenson has not built an 
enduring monument. He lived 
his life for himself, and he 
never gave to ambition the 
hours which he thought were 
destined to his own pleasure 
and the pleasure of his friends. 
He painted and he wrote, but 
neither in his pictures nor in 
his books did he reveal the 
genius that was his. His eager 
brain was so busy with theories, 
that he could never abandon 
himself completely to the excite- 
ment of colour and form. As 
for writing, he deemed it always 
an ungrateful trade, which he 
had learned late, and pursued of 
necessity. Yet, had he realised 
it, words were always his true 
medium, thought was his true 
material. There was, half- 
utrained within him, a splen- 
did gift of expression, and none 
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that knew him needs to be told 
how nimble a talent of inven- 
tion he possessed. But he, to 
whom names and _ professions 
always meant much, decreed 
that he was not a “ writer,” and 
with infinite prodigality he 
spent his genius in talk and in 
the inspiration of others. 

So it is that we remember 
him not by his writings, though 
they were admirable, but by his 
far rarer presence. The smiling 
eye, the alert mind, the quick, 
insistent, sympathetic voice, will 
be an enduring memory while 
life lasts us. He was a true 
fantastic, for whom all things, 
even himself, were appearances 
rather than realities, and ap- 
pearances which changed and 
shifted as he willed. He was 
in fact always dressing-up, as 
children say, and more than 
this, he was always dressing-up 
others. There was no one of 
his friends that had not for 
him a special character, which 
may or may not have resembled 
life, but which certainly in- 
fluenced Stevenson’s apprecia- 
tion. One friend, for instance, 
personified for him the life of a 
rather squalid Bohemia. A, he 
would say, devotes his days to 
the comfort of the miserable 
and unfortunate. Another 
friend, with equal fantasy, he 
convicted of a too fine sensi- 
bility, asserting that in his 
pleasures he was something of 
a snob. And for himself, his 
character changed with his hat 
or his coat. There are certain 
occupations, he would insist, 
which demand a_ particular 
costume, and his fancy was 
perplexed to discover how bril- 
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liantly a man of intellect should 
brush his tall hat, if Piccadilly 
or Bond Street were his goal. 
Now, an over-sleekness of the 
nap might suggest a banker 
or a stockbroker, and so mon- 
strous a confusion was nothing 
less than libel. On the other 
hand, a man of intellect must 
be above the reproach of squalor, 
and the proper mean demanded 
both care and ingenuity. That 
Stevenson always discovered 
the mean is certain, and on the 
road to discovery he exercised 
his lightest wit, his most deli- 
cate fancy. So he spent his 
life in masquerade, a master of 
intellectual quick-change; and 
so happily did he infect his in- 
timates, that they, too, lost 
themselves in the world of his 
imagination. 

His poses, of course, were 
many and various; but never 
for a moment was he a poseur. 
Whatever character he assumed 
was absolutely sincere, and he 
dressed the part without a 
touch of mummery. One of his 
fondest superstitions was that 
he belonged to a low race of 
men—that he was, as a friend 
dubbed him, “an Iberian, a 
shy-trafficker.” Thus he would 
point to the shape of his head 
as a final proof of his origin; 
thus he would assert that the 
tribe, of which he came, was 
only fit to play the harp and 
to multiply, and he would in- 
volve in his own smiling con- 
demnation half the company. 
It is not strange, therefore, that 
he found the common pursuits 
of middle-class life wholly dis- 
tasteful, that he feared all those 
who belonged to the more pros- 
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perous professions. His ima- 
gination persuaded him that 
policemen, bankers, and editors 
were the sworn foes of the 
human (or humane) race. We 
believe that he never entered 
a bank without a feeling of 
discomfort, and we know that 
an editor was in his eyes a 
monster with the evil eye. 
And though the phases of char- 
acter through which he passed 
were presently forgotten, there 
was not one which did not 
leave its trace upon him. Once 
upon a time he was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, and if 
you would have understood 
him, you were forced to remem- 
ber that he kept one corner of 
his heart undergraduate still. 
In certain moods he remained 
the athletic, mischievous, sport- 
ing Cambridge man, who would 
tell you with a justified glee 
that he took his degree in the 
Botany Special, that he spent 
most of his time in Jackson’s 
gymnasium, and that he was 
in his day a famous waterman. 
And every syllable was true. 
Athleticism was in his blood; 
he could not bear to think that 
he was losing his strength ; his 
pride was still in the pole- 
jumping, of which he once was 
champion; the undergraduate 
who had explored the Cam and 
the Ouse and all their tributaries 
declared that he was as accom- 
plished as ever in the paddling 
of a canoe; and it is not un 
likely that feats of swimming 
hastened his end. 

To the undergraduate suc 
ceeded the student of art, and 
it was with enthusiasm that 
he went to France, where, ™ 
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his own phrase, he would 
“wield the pencil of Vandyke.” 
And the art-student that was 
in him survived with the un- 
dergraduate. Many fanciful 
years he wandered in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, in some of 
whose villages he is still a 
superstition, easily eclipsing the 
memory of his more famous 
cousin, And this was, no 
doubt, the happiest, most 
fruitful period of his career. 
A return to France was for 
him a return to youth, to that 
far-off day when he helped to 
launch the celebrated house- 
boat — The Eleven Thousand 
Virgins of Cologne—at the 
Quai des Grands Augustins. 
Maybe the studios gave him 
more theory than _ practice; 
but his brain was essentially 
analytic, and doubtless he 


brought back from France 


theories on the practice of life, 
as well as upon all the arts. 
He was, in fact, a profound 
philosopher: he laughed at 
most things, and understood 
them all. His hard intelligence 
pierced every obscurity, and 
no man ever looked at life in 
a juster relation. Metaphysics 
had taken the place which 
theology sometimes fills in the 
Scot’s brain, and he always 
intended to return to their 
study, which, said he, was the 
proper pursuit of a leisured 
gentleman. But, above all, he 
was an artist in talk; it was 
to talk that he gave the best 
of his life, and those who knew 
him have suffered a supreme 
loss, Never did he spare him- 
“lf or his fancy. He spoke 
of all things with incomparable 
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courage and invention. Now 
he would dazzle you with the 
fireworks of paradox, now he 
would speak with the daring 
of Rabelais and a mercurial 
gaiety which was all his own. 
Or he would sketch odes in the 
manner of Wordsworth, or he 
would build up a romance about 
a phrase, an aspect, or a casual 
visitor. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in 
his essay on “Talk and Talk- 
ers,” has dubbed him “Spring- 
heeled Jack,” and the name 
does not seem perfectly appro- 
priate. Quick, vivacious, alert 
he always was; but though he 
might change his method of 
attack or defence, he never 
changed his ground. Behind 
his swift thought and delight- 
ful levity there was a solid wall 
of principle—principle in art, 
principle in taste, principle in 
life. Iberian as he called him- 
self, he was the sternest classic 
of his time. A reactionary, 
who had passed through the 
school of anarchy, he could not 
endure any violation of moral 
or artistic law. Milton and 
Wordsworth were still in his 
eyes exemplars to be cherished. 
Possibly he would have put 
the choruses in ‘ Samson” 
by the side of Virgil, and it 
is not surprising that he wor- 
shipped Handel in music, 
and delighted in the solemn, 
grandiose motives of Poussin. 
Whatever view he held he 
would urge with a fiery elo- 
quence. For despite his fear 
of banks and other solemnities, 
he was always gifted with in- 
tellectual courage. If opinions 
were discussed, the strange 
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timidity with which life some- 
times worried him instantly 
disappeared, and he would 
have his way against the 
world. To say that he was 
magnanimous and upright is to 
pay a compliment that no 
gentleman needs to hear. Yet 
we should do him less than 
justice if we did not record one 
effect of his influence. Those 
who knew him valued his 
approval above all things. 
Would Stevenson have done 
that? they would ask in the 
face of any enterprise. Would 
Stevenson have thought that? 
they demanded before a new 
opinion. And we doubt whether 
a higher tribute than this can 
be paid to any man. 

And he is dead, this miracle 
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of fancy and eloquence—dead, 
and no more, no less than 
a memory. Truly they write 
their name in water whose 
wisdom is prodigally poured 
forth in talk. Yet Stevenson 
esteemed life more highly than 
fame, and no man of our time 
has had a larger share of the 
good things which the world 
may give us—laughter, joyous- 
ness, art, affection. Above all, 
as he lived his own life, so he 
will go on living in the impulse 
and energy which he imparted 
to others. And we rejoice to 
remember him as a man with 
no sharp edges, whose noblest 
traits, whose austerest prin 
ciple, still had a margin to 
embroider with the flowers of 
fancy. 
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MoNTH after month of fighting—till Hope in the dust lay low, 
Inside Famine and Fever—outside the surging Foe— 

Women in silent anguish rocking their little ones, 

Men with their set white faces dropping beside the guns: 
Home after home in ruins in the wake of the shattering ball, 
Sickness that held the strongest in the deadliest grip of all— 
Waiting with dogged patience the succour that seem’d to lag, 
And still o’er the Faithful City floated the English Flag! 


Month after month of watching, till the bravest heart grew 
cold, 

As the chance of help waxed fainter, and the sullen Foe more 
bold : 

One and another missing from the daily sharing of bread, 

And the roll of the Living short’ned by the length’ning roll of 
the Dead : 

Wrapped in an isolation that was harder by far to bear 

Than the roar of ceaseless Cannon, or the reek of the sickly 
air— 

Desperate and yet undaunted—as the sixth month’s Siege went 
by 


Echoing their Colonel’s message: “ Hungry—cheerful—dry ” ! 


Lonely ? never less lonely, oh Garrison staunch and true, 

There is not a heart in England that has not watched with 
you! 

Eager, restless, impatient, as the weeks and months went past, 

We look’d for the conquering Column that brought you relief at 
last, 


Till that night when we stood together waiting with straining 
breath 


For the hurrying, fateful tidings which seem’d to us life or 
death ; 

And the long suspense was over, and we lifted wet eyes to see 

High over the Loyal City the Banner of Victory ! 
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Oh faithful and loyal City—when the tale of the War is done, 

And wheat waves white in the furrows where bloodstain’d fields 
were won, 

When Peace with her healing fingers has bound up the wounds 


? 


of strife, 
And, cleansed by fire, the Nations shall rise into purer life— 
We shall tell our sons your story—how facing a hostile world, 
Starving, fighting, and dying, you kept your Flag unfurled— 
And the length and breadth of England to-day with thanks- 
giving ring, 
In praise to the Lord of Battles for the Heroes of Mafeking! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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SURPRISES IN WAR: 

AMONG the many varied in- 
cidents of the present war, with 
its ups and downs, its successes 
and reverses, there are surely 
even now some lessons to be 
learnt, some morals to be 
drawn. Of course the chapter 
has not yet been closed, the 
authentic and detailed history 
of any portion of the campaign 
has not yet been written, hence 
there is a danger of jumping 
at hasty conclusions, of bestow- 
ing indiscriminate praise or 
equally indiscriminate blame. 
Nevertheless, it would seem 
that there are one or two fea- 
tures already so clearly defined 
that we can discuss them with- 
out fear of hazarding prema- 
ture judgment or of jumping at 
hasty conclusions. 

If there is one point more 
than another which we must 
regard with the least satisfac- 
tion, and which we should lay 
sriously to heart, it is the fre- 
quency with which our troops 
have been surprised, and the 
lamentable results which have 
nly too frequently followed. 
Before, however, attempting to 
ascertain whether this succes- 
son of unfortunate mistakes 
tan be traced, as in my belief 
can in a great measure be 
traced, to radical defects in our 
‘ystem of military training in 
the past, it is only fair to point 
wut that probably no country 
inthe world has greater natural 
ilvantages for the laying of 
taps than the portion of South 
Africa in which our troops have 

hengaged, and that noenemy, 
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THEIR REASONS AND REMEDY. 


civilised or uncivilised, are more 
skilful than the Boers in that 
special kind of warfare. Sur- 
prises, moreover, must occur, 
and always have occurred in 
all warfare from the beginning 
of time, no matter how highly 
trained are troops or how skil- 
ful and watchful are the officers 
who command them. Human 
nature remains human nature 
all the world over: men 
come in tired and weary, after, 
say, a twenty miles’ march, ex- 
hausted from want of food, and 
are immediately sent on outpost 
duty,—perhaps they have had 
but a few hours’ sleep for 
several days and nights: is it 
astonishing if, under such cir- 
cumstances, a picquet sentry 
falls asleep, and the army is 
surprised ? 

Apart, however, from such 
natural and, it is to be feared, 
inevitable accidents, it would 
seem as if our troops during the 
present war have had more than 
their fair share of such mis- 
fortunes. Take some instances 
that we know: there may be 
many others of which we have 
never heard. Our very first 
fight, that of Talana Hill, was 
of the nature of a surprise, since 
it is said that the first intima- 
tion of the presence of the Boers 
was given by their big gun 
dropping a shell into the camp 
at Dundee. Then the “un- 
toward incident ” at Nicholson’s 
Nek was no doubt a surprise of 
the most unfortunate descrip- 
tion. Similarly, at the battle of 
Colenso on December 15, which 
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resulted in the loss of eleven 
guns and over eleven hundred 
hors de combat, it was undoubt- 
edly a surprise to find a number 
of concealed trenches and the 
bed of the river swarming with 
Boers. Of the remaining opera- 
tions in Natal, culminating in 
the relief of Ladysmith, at 
present we know but few de- 
tails, except that there was 
great loss of life and several 
failures, which in the face of an 
enterprising enemy might have 
been converted into crushing 
disasters. There seems, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that 
several of the attempts at relief 
were rendered abortive by ignor- 


ance of the features of the 
ground and of the enemy’s dis-- 


positions. Whether, however, 
this ignorance was caused by 
the absence of proper maps, by 
the extreme difficulty of obtain- 
ing reliable information through 
the medium of spies, or by the 
want of proper scouting, now 
rendered a duty of extreme 
difficulty and danger from the 
long range of modern firearms, 
it is impossible to say as yet. 
Sir Redvers Buller in one of 
his despatches, which I cannot 
think was ever intended for 
publication, comparatively early 
in the campaign, animadverted 
in very strong terms on the 
neglect of proper scouting by 
the officers under his command, 
so it is to be feared that this 
all-important service cannot 
have been entirely perfect. 
Let us now turn to the other 
theatre of war. From all ac- 
counts, at Belmont we scored 
a distinct success, and Lord 
Methuen caught the Boers nap- 
ping, his victory was complete, 
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and, had he possessed some 
more cavalry and a couple of 
batteries of horse artillery, the 
defeat of the Boers would have 
been converted into a rout. 
Unfortunately, at the Modder 
river the conditions were re- 
versed as regards surprise. It 
was not suspected that the 
banks of the river were occu- 
pied at all, so much so that the 
troops had started to march on 
empty stomachs, being told that 
they would breakfast on the 
other side of the river : hence the 
force fought until night, so it is 
said, without having had any 
food since the previous day. 
One regiment, the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, which 
had been hurried up by rail the 
night before and had missed 
their dinner, were absolutely 
without food for thirty-six 
hours. That the battle was 
won under such conditions, 
fighting, as the troops did, from 
sunrise to sunset in the heat of 
a tropical sun without food or 
water, is a striking testimony to 
the tenacity, bravery, and dis- 
cipline of the British soldier, 
officer and man. 

Of Magersfontein it is scarcely 
necessary here to speak, or of 
the terrible disaster which befel 
the Highland Brigade, due un- 
doubtedly to a surprise of the 
most sudden and fatal descrip- 
tion. How it happened, or who 
was to blame, we know not,—lt 
matters little. Many gallant 
men, among them some relatives | 
and dear friends of my OW, 
have gone to their long rest. | 
Nearly all might now have § 
been alive had matters go | 
differently. 

I will not refer to the revers? 
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at Stormberg: the details are 
well known. Enough has been 
said about it already. 

We now come to the two last 
surprises, perhaps the most un- 
accountable, I will not say the 
most inexcusable, of any: I 
allude to Koorn Spruit, where 
seven guns with a valuable con- 
voy were lost, besides a large 
number of prisoners; and the 
disaster of Reddersburg, where 
an entire column, marching 
apparently “en lair,” was sur- 
rounded by a force of Boers and 
entirely wiped out, every single 
man being put hors de combat 
or taken prisoner. We have 
at present no idea who were to 
blame for these most lament- 
able incidents: it is, however, 
safe to conclude that some one 
was to blame in both cases. It 
would be alike ungenerous and 
premature to suggest that those 
actually in command of these 
different bodies thus lost were 
in fault. No doubt in course of 
time we may hear more details, 
and the unfortunate officers 
who are held responsible will 
only too soon meet with their 
punishment. There is, however, 
one point which, even at the 
present stage of the war, seems 
to require explanation. How 
did it happen that so large a 
force of Boers, stated to number 
from 6000 to 8000 men, were 
allowed to approach so close 
to Bloemfontein without their 
Presence being discovered, and 
without time being given either 
to withdraw or to reinforce 
Broadwood’s Brigade? How, 
also, did it occur that the 
Presence of so formidable a body 
of the enemy near this ill-fated 
marching column was never 


even suspected? These are 
questions which no doubt will 
be answered some day: at 
present they are certainly puz- 
zles. Of course it must be re- 
membered that, although Lord 
Roberts had nominally a very 
large force of mounted men at 
his disposal when these unfor- 
tunate incidents occurred, the 
great proportion of this force 
was practically dismounted, so 
that the efficient screen of 
cavalry covering the front and 
flanks of the army could not 
be properly maintained. As 
soon aS remounts were pro- 
vided, it was made clear that 
our cavalry and mounted men 
can show as much enterprise 
and as much observation, and 
can perform their duties quite 
as efficiently, as those of any 
other army. 

Still it must be admitted 
that we have had some very 
severe lessons, and the succes- 
sion of “untoward incidents” 
that has occurred—very many, 
if not all, avoidable—caused in 
the first instance a violent out- 
burst of depreciatory criticism 
to be levelled against our officers, 
their training, and their intel- 
ligence. The correspondent of 
the ‘Times’ at Cape T° «> in 
the first instance led the ack, 
and his example was followed 
by many letter-writers and other 
amateur critics and strategists. 
No one has ventured to question 
the devoted bravery, zeal, »°4 
unflinching determination of . >» 
officers of our army; but they 
have been accused of being 
“stupid.” Not very long since 
it was suggested in the House 
of Commons that what we re- 
quired was a professional and 
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not a “ pleasure-seeking ” army, 
or words to that effect. No- 
thing could be more unjust or 
untrue than such an accusa- 
tion. As regards actual in- 
tellectual power, it is only 
necessary to refer to the severe 
competitive examination which, 
until this war broke out, every 
candidate for a commission had 
to undergo. There is no call- 
ing in civil life which exacted 
a more severe and searching 
test of intellectual capacity : 
whether this test was judicious, 
or calculated to secure the best 
possible material for officers, 
is quite another question. As 


regards the disinclination of 
officers at the present day to 
study their profession, none but 
the most ignorant could cast 
such a reflection on them. 
Then why, it may very per- 
tinently be asked, have such 


mistakes been made? The 
answer is simple. The science 
of war requires constant prac- 
tice, like every other science, 
and the opportunity of this con- 
stant practice has not been 
afforded by the Government to 
the larger proportion of our 
officers and men. Foreign 
countries have long since rec- 
ognised that only by annual 
manceuvres, and by constant 
exercise of every portion of 
troops in small bodies, can any 
army be trained efficiently to 
fulfil the part which they will 
be called to play in the event of 
war. How differently have we 
treated our soldiers! It is true 
that after the French and Ger- 
man war we had a hot fit for a 
couple of years, a Manceuvre 
Act was passed, and a certain 
sum of money voted by Parlia- 
ment to carry out these exer- 
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cises. But the hot fit passed 
away very quickly, and until 
1898 no general facilities have 
been given to our army at home 
to render themselves efficient for 
the condition of actual warfare. 
The general officers cannot be 
blamed: no powers were given 
them by Parliament to man- 
ceuvre over ground; and as 
regards money they were mis- 
erably stinted, so much so that 
in the exercises, which they 
managed with much energy and 
by dint of great tact and trouble 
to carry out, it was found neces- 
sary to lay it down as a condi- 
tion that officers attending them 
as staff, umpires, and suchlike 
should bear all their own ex- 
penses. It frequently happened 
that many officers, quartered in 
various parts of the country, 
were very anxious to improve 
their professional efficiency, but 
could not afford the expense 
which attendance at manceuvres 
without forage or allowances 
entailed. Can any one realise 
such short - sighted parsimony 
even from a purely commercial 
point of view! It would be 
difficult to estimate how much 
some of these “untoward inci- 
dents” have cost the country, 
quite apart from the valuable 
lives sacrificed. It is computed 
that the war now costs the 
country two millions a, - week. 
Each one of these reverses has 
most probably prolonged the 
war at least half a week, and 
at the lowest estimate has cost 
the country a _ million. The 
ruinous effect of such a policy, 

in which the training of officers 

was starved and stinted, does 

not seem to have occurred either 
to the military or civilian side of 

the War Office in former years. 
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At the very exercises, more- 
over, the same cheese-paring 
spirit went far to nullify the 
benefit and instruction they 
might have afforded. I have 
frequently seen on the Berk- 
shire Downs the whole object 
of some movement nullified 
by the inability of troops to 
cross a field of stunted and 
withered turnips, the whole 
value of which did not amount 
to ten pounds, while the pos- 
sible damage caused might 
have been compensated by a 
few shillings. As, however, 
there was no Manceuvre Act, 
the troops were only there by 
the goodwill and sufferance of 
the inhabitants, and there was 
no money available to pay even 
a few shillings of damage. 

It is, however, only fair to 
say that the present Secretary 
of State for War and the 
present Commander - in - Chief 
have worked very hard and 
done their very best to intro- 
duce a new state of things, 
and to give our troops those 
manceuvres and exercises which 
can alone render them efficient 
inwar. The Government came 
into office in July 1895, and 
Immediately they set about 
acquiring an exercising-ground 
om Salisbury Plain, and in the 
session of 1896 they introduced 
4 Maneuvre Bill. This bill 
met the most violent opposition 
from extreme Radicals, some of 
whom are noted as anti-vaccina- 
honists and land-law reformers, 
and the bill had to be dropped ; 

ence there were no manceuvres 


} ‘ither in 1896 or 1897 except 


on theusual stunted and starved 
‘ale. Again, in 1897, the 
Maneeuvre Bill was _ reintro- 
duced, and was threatened with 
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the same opposition. Thesession 
wore on, and it seemed very prob- 
able that again the bill would 
have to be dropped, although 
both Lord Lansdowne and Mr 
Brodrick, then Under-Secretary 
of State for War, were most 
eager to pass it, and thoroughly 
realised its vital importance. 
Accordingly, a meeting of ser- 
vice members was summoned, 
and a deputation was sent to Mr 
Balfour to impress on him the 
importance of passing this bill 
before the end of the session. 
He received the deputation 
with his invariable courtesy 
and consideration, and. listened 
patiently to all they had to say ; 
but he left the impression on 
them that neither he nor the 
Council of National Defence, 
which, not inaptly I think, was 
compared recently by Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice to the 
Aulic Council of Vienna, in any 
way realised the absolute neces- 
sity of manceuvres for the 
practical training of troops,— 
in fact, that many of the other 
insignificant bills then down on 
the programme were considered 
of far greater importance than 
the Manceuvre Act. Nor, in- 
deed, is this attitude surpris- 
ing, since it exactly reflected the 
feeling and the attitude of the 
House of Commons at that 
time and of the nation at large. 
They are paying dearly now for 
this indifference and niggardly 
spirit, since I maintain that 
almost every one of our reverses 
in South Africa may be dis- 
tinctly traced to the want of con- 
tinual and efficient manceuvre 
training. 

However, in 1897, before the 
end of the session, the Man- 
ceuvre Bill was with some diffi- 
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culty passed—it is true in an 
emasculated and amended con- 
dition, which did much to im- 
pair its usefulness—and the 
manceuvres of 1898 and 1899 
were the result. In the former 
year there was, indeed, a huge 
concentration of troops, but I 
fear the instruction given was 
in no respect proportionate to 
the money spent. What is re- 
quired to ensure efficiency is 
careful and systematic training 
of comparatively small bodies 
of men, where all are encour- 
aged to use their brains, where 
self-reliance is taught, and 
where able officers are tried 
and recognised, while those who 
are hopelessly useless and in- 
competent have an opportunity 
of exhibiting their inefficiency, 
and hence of being weeded out. 
It is, however, now to be hoped 
that, after the terrible lesson we 
have had in South Africa, the 
people of this country and their 
representatives in Parliament 
will at last have awakened to 
the fact that to send troops 
into the field without previous 
careful and regular training 
under service conditions is to 
send them to inevitable defeat 
and disaster. In fact, that they 
will not again allow “a good 
ship to go to the bottom for 
the want of a hap’orth of 
tar.” 

In order to illustrate the 
importance of such training, 
perhaps I may be permitted to 
relate an anecdote. I do so 
with the less hesitation, as it is 
a story against myself. 

For about seven months in 
the year 1881 I was quartered 
at Ladysmith as second-in-com- 
mand of the 14th Hussars. We 
were awaiting the ratification 
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of what is known as the Ma- 
juba Convention. The regiment 
had come from India, and was 
nearly 500 strong and in a high 
state of efficiency ; the average 
length of service among the 
men was eight years, and the 
officers were all experienced, and 
had been highly trained and 
exercised in India by their very 
able colonel, the late General 
Arbuthnot. Time hung rather 
heavy on our hands, and there 
was no portion of the adjoining 
country, now become historic, 
for many miles round, which 
we did not explore, while either 
shooting or manceuvring. It 
chanced one day that I was 
given command of the regiment, 
and my mission was to follow 
and attack a squadron, which 
was detached to hold a certain 
line of country about fifteen 
miles distant. 

I took every precaution, I 
sent out scouts and officers’ 
patrols, I had an advanced 
guard and flankers, when sud- 
denly, on crossing a drift of 
the Klip river with the main 
body of the regiment, I found 
myself surrounded and a heavy 
fire poured on me by a hid- 
den enemy from neighbouring 
kopjes. Had it been real war I 
should have had no alternative 
but to surrender after heavy 
loss,—in fact it was an incident, 
from all accounts, similar to 
what occurred at Koorn Sprutt. 
I found that all my patrols, 
scouts, and advanced-guard had 
been taken prisoners without 
firing a shot, they having | 
omitted to proceed in such 
formations as would make 
certain that at least one mal 
should escape to give the alarm. 
I, on the other hand, had fallen 
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into the fatal error in war of 
concluding that no news was 
good news, and before commit- 
ting my main body had not 
waited till one of my scouts 
returned or signalled to me that 
the coast was clear. I mention 
this incident to show how easy 
it is in such a country as Natal, 
even with highly trained troops, 
for such an accident to occur, 
and how necessary it is, in 
order to avoid such misfortunes 
in war, to have the most care- 
ful practice in peace under ser- 
vice conditions. I think I may 
safely say that there was no 
one present on that occasion, 
officer or man, who ever forgot 
the lesson ; and had it been our 
good fortune to cross our swords 
with the Boers nineteen years 
ago, not one of us would ever 
again have fallen into such a 
trap. Alas! nineteen years 
make a good deal of difference. 
Many of the officers who were 
then in the regiment are now 
dead ; the remainder, like my- 
self, are retired, with one excep- 
tion, that of Colonel Hamilton, 
who commands the regiment, 
now in South Africa. In his 
case I feel sure that the lesson 
taught at this drift of the Klip 
river in 1881 has not been 
forgotten. 

_In conclusion, I think it only 
nght to call attention to the 
enormous advance made by the 
British army in recent years as 
regards practical training and 
ficiency, and how much it 
owes in this respect to Lord 
Wolseley, the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

When I first entered the 
army, now more than thirty- 
Seven years ago, and for many 
years afterwards, the officer 
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who was a keen soldier, who 
really studied his profession, 
was a very rare exception. 
Now the rare exception is the 
other way. Formerly the only 
test of efficiency exacted at an 
inspection of a cavalry regi- 
ment was that they should be 
clean, should ride fairly, should 
have fat horses, should march 
past smoothly, and should be 
able to execute a few obsolete 
and complicated movements 
without many mistakes. As 
regards outpost duty or the 
requirements of actual warfare, 
these were not even mentioned. 
In point of fact, there was no 
official text-book of outpost 
duty in existence. I remember 
spending a winter at Hanover 
in 1871 for the purpose of 
studying German. When there 
I saw a good deal of the 
13th Uhlan Regiment, then 
fresh from the experiences of 
the 1870 campaign. I had an 
opportunity of studying the 
laborious and _ painstaking 
manner in which outpost duty 
and reconnoitring were taught 
in the German army, and on 
my return to England I trans- 
lated their text-book, by a 
General Von Mirus, which was 
immediately adopted by several 
general officers for the divisions 
under their command, as in 
those days there was no English 
text-book, as I have already 
mentioned, nor did the British 
army receive any regular or 
systematic training in this most 
fundamental portion of their 
military duty. It is very differ- 
ent now. For years past there 
have been admirable guides to 
scouting incorporated in both 
the cavalry and infantry drill- 
books, and inspections are now 
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directed to ascertain the real 
efficiency of regiments and the 
knowledge of their officers under 
service conditions, and are not 
solely confined to buttons and 
blacking, the fit of their uni- 
form, or the smoothness with 
which they can salute and 
march past. 

Ever since Lord Wolseley 
reached a position of influence 
at the War Office, he has 
laboured incessantly to make 
the British army not merely 
smart and soldierlike in appear- 
ance, but fit for actual service 
in the field. He first intro- 
duced those company and 
squadron spring trainings, pre- 
viously unknown, which at 
least ensured that every officer 
and man in each regiment 
should, so far as_ possible, 
practise annually the main 
essentials of military instruc- 
tion. 

Then again, as regards the 
selection of officers for com- 
mand, in some instance, no 
doubt, mistakes may be made 
and injustices may be done. 
This is, unfortunately, inevit- 
able; but every effort is now 
conscientiously made to prevent 
those who are notoriously in- 
competent being intrusted with 
the lives of others. When deal- 
ing with this point, it may not 
be out of place to refer to a 
celebrated speech made by Mr 
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Sidney Herbert in 1856 on the 
instruction of the officers of the 
army. In it he quoted the 
following remarkable passage 
dictated by Napoleon to Mon- 
tholon at St Helena, in allusion 
to some observations he had 
made to his brother, Louis, at 
Toulon :— 


“ Brought to France when fourteen, 
Louis entered on the life of a man at 
the siege of Toulon, hearing me say 
to him in the midst of the corpses of 
200 grenadiers, slain through the 
ignorance of their commander at the 
assault of an impregnable side of 
Fort Pharon, ‘If I had commanded 
here, all these brave men would be 
still alive. Learn, Louis, from this 
example how absolutely necessary 
instruction is to those who aspire to 
command others.’ ” 


In the same way I trust that 
the British nation and _ the 
British Parliament will learn 
from this example of the South 
African war that their officers 
need facilities to acquire in- 
struction not hitherto granted 
them ; that in future, opposition 
to Manceuvre Acts, calculated 
to render them ineffective, will 
not be tolerated ; and that the 
few thousand pounds necessary 
to carry them out will not be 
grudged. In this way, and in 
this way alone, can we avoid 
the recurrence of surprises and 
consequent disasters. 

FRANK S. RUSSELL, 

Major-General. 


Note.—Since the above was written there have been reported 
at least three other instances of surprises that might have been 
avoided — namely, that which occurred to Colonel Plumers 
column, resulting in its repulse; that of the camp at Sundays 
river in Natal, whereby some valuable lives were lost; and 
lastly, the ambush of a squadron of Colonel Bethune’s Horse, 


involving about sixty-six casualties. 


There are rumours of other 


and minor surprises which have occurred, but the details have 


not been substantiated. 
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MAFEKING, 18TH MAY 1900, 


SAD he not well, the bard, who wrote with proud 
Prophetic fervour, “ Naught shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true!” ?! 

True to the faith, that cries to us aloud 

From out our storied past, “Though perils crowd, 
Let no fears daunt, no braggart hosts subdue, 
But still, come weal, come woe, endure and do 

Unto the last, to death or victory vow’d!” 


And have we not responded to the call? 

Fell traitors dreamed the lion’s heart was dead, 
And on him unawares devised to fall; 

But he sprang up, the toils around him shred, 
A force, no odds, no losses, could appal,— 

A force, for all who love us not to dread. 


THEODORE MARTIN. 


1 «* King John,” Act V. scene vii. 
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THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA,.—VII. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


MISPLACED 


SENTIMENT—TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES—‘‘ AASVOGELS ”—THE 


ADVANCE FROM BLOEMFONTEIN—MAFEKING, 


INSTANCES have occurred when 
sentiment, somewhat misplaced, 
has crept into the more serious 
conduct of the war. War is 
always terrible, only relieved 
from sheer savagery by those 
honourable courtesies = with 
which brave men will always 
meet a foe. The Boers are 
fighting, as they believe, for 
their independence, and we 
honour them for it; our soldiers 
are fighting for Queen and 
country, and every unbiassed 
mind will honour them too, 
Both are enemies, doing all they 
can to kill or disable the other: 
the sooner one kills most of the 
other so soon will the killing 
cease, and both of them shake 
hands and be good friends 
again. But war in kid gloves 
is not war: at the best war is 
man’s brutal passions let loose, 
contained only by the recogni- 
tion that each side is fighting 
for what, in all honour, both 
confidently believe to be right. 
“Have it out,” say the sol- 
diers, “and don’t take off your 
hat till it’s over!” 

This taking off the hat has 
happened several times of late, 
and is generally condemned. 
On the 8th April a French 
filibuster was killed: Lord 
Methuen gave him the some- 
what magnificent title of Count 
de Villebois de Mareuil, colonel 
of the Foreign Legion of France, 
and General of the Transvaal. 
He was shot fighting against 


us, and is said to have had a 
good deal to do in the arrange- 
ment of the trenches round 
Ladysmith, before which 0 
many British soldiers _ lie 
buried. He acknowledged that 
he had no grudge against us, 
but owed much to the hospital- 
ity of England ; yet he thought 
it no wrong to take service 
with the Boers, for his own 
interest and notoriety, without 
a thought of the cause he 
espoused. This patriot was, 
at the head of fifty foreign 
mercenaries like himself, shoot- 
ing down our men, one of them 
deliberately killing an_ officer 
of the Yeomanry under the 
white flag, a cartful of dyna- 
mite accompanying them; yet 
Lord Methuen, in command on 
the spot, saw fit to erect a 
tombstone to this man’s memory, 
the inscription adding, “ Died 
on the field of honour near 
Boshof. R.I.P.” An order for 
the attack on the English at 
Boshof found upon him reads, 
says the correspondent, “like 
portions of a comic opera,” and 
gives us the impression that 
his loss will not be acutely felt 
by the Boers. It is strange 
that, when the fighting is gomg 
on, a British general should 
choose such a memory for at 
official tribute of regard and 
esteem, while not far off 3 
Magersfontein, where lie, for 
ever, those brave Scotsmen who 
died to do his bidding on the 
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“field of honour,” and are still 
without their tombstones. 

Another case of misplaced 
sentiment was the release of a 
German count taken prisoner 
with Cronje, who boasted that 
he had been fighting against 
us. He was released on the 
mendacious plea that he was a 
correspondent, and on arrival 
in England was admitted to 
the House of Commons to dine 
with a member. Did it never 
ocur to this patriot, over the 
champagne, that there were 
2000 English soldiers under the 
turf in South Africa, some of 
whom may have owed the fact 
to his foreign friend opposite. 

A shudder passed through 
most soldiers when they heard 
that Lord Roberts had shaken 
hands with Cronje on his sur- 
render at Paardeberg: that an 
English gentleman should foul 
his hand with the touch of such 
amass of treachery. He had 
not seen that tumbled mud- 
heap, called a fort, where 200 
of our soldiers sheltered them- 
selves for three months, within 
300 yards of the walls and 
houses of Potchefstroom, starv- 
ation diet, water only fetched 
wider fire at night, trenches 
burrowed close up to them by 
a untiring enemy, only to be 
thecked by constant sorties, 
wounds, and death; Cronje 
looking on without the pluck 
to attack, content to let the 
women die and to put the men 
out with a foul lie. To take 
the hand of a monster who 
worked such infamy is to cast 
aslur on the memory of brave 
Men who fought and died 
’s his men are fighting and 
lying now for him. Where, 
0, is that young cavalry 
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officer Cronje seized when 
carrying a white flag at 
Modder river, refusing inso- 
lently to give him up. Lord 
Roberts will shortly have an 
opportunity to visit Potchef- 
stroom, and, across the veldt, 
the farm of the man he shook 
hands with, who will not be 
there to welcome him. 

A private of the 10th Moun- 
tain Battery deserted at Colenso 
last December, and fought with 
the Boers against us, but was 
subsequently expelled from the 
country for striking a com- 
mandant. At Durban, while 
drunk, he disclosed his identity, 
was tried, and sentenced to 
death —a sentence commuted 
by General Buller to imprison- 
ment for life. The crime, the 
first in the Army Act as a 
mark of its enormity, the pun- 
ishment death without alter- 
native —yet such a thing as 
this deserter is allowed to exist. 
Are those sad shapes that 
once were men, as we are, to 
cry mutely, for ever, ‘That 
man murdered us—why should 
he live?” Is there no thought 
for those widows and little 
orphans across the sea scanning 
the lists, with starting eyes and 
the terror of “no hope” with- 
in, to read that the comrade 
who wrote that dear name 
there is still to live, while they 
are left to mourn, perhaps 
starve it out? Kid gloves are 
out of place here. And the 
rank -and- file will not agree 
with such clemency. What en- 
dears a chief to his men is the 
distribution of equal - handed 
justice: a soldier above all 
things loves fair-play. “Why 
didn’t he give him cells,” says 
he, “when he gave them to me 
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for nothing? What's the good 
of going straight if them as 
does badly gets no more than I 
do? He thought it would be a 
‘district,’ and he got C.B.” 
After Koorn Spruit, if a “simple 
farmer ” or a “loyal Dutchman,” 
one or two of them, had been 
planted in front of their own 
door and shot dead with one 
of the Mausers hidden away 
inside, it would have put the 
drag on that gay raid from 
which they had just sneaked 
back. 


On the 13th ‘Maveh Lord 
Roberts found himself at 


Bloemfontein with the wreck 
of an army and a single, 
narrow-gauge line of railway 
between himself and his base, 
upwards of 700 miles distant. 
It was very soon known in 
Boer headquarters at Kroon- 


stad that he could not move 
beyond Bloemfontein for some 
weeks. The triumphal march 
of Generals Gatacre and 
Clements through the recently 
captured territory, accepting 
submissions, hoisting union - 
jacks, and picking up rifles of 
antique date, afforded much 
amusement to the Boers, who 
saw their opportunity and 
streamed down in large num- 
bers on the small British posts 
which were scattered east and 
south of the railway. Wepener 
was laid siege to, a convoy was 
captured at Koorn Spruit, half 
a regiment was made prisoners 
near Reddersburg, the water- 
works were seized and the 
Bloemfontein water-supply cut 
off, Ladybrand was reoccupied, 
and Olivier, with a commando 
some 4000 strong, came up 
from Cape Colony where we 
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were sanguine enough to think 
he had been thoroughly crushed. 
This incursion into territory we 
had settled, as we thought, had 
to be met, and the reorganisa- 
tion of the wreck with Lor 
Roberts was hindered. 
Troops on the way up were 
diverted, and some of the force 
recuperating at Bloemfontein 
had again to take the field. 
Brabant’s division, with Hart's 
brigade, which had come across 
by sea from Natal, was brought 
up in front of Wepener, to be 
joined by General Chermside’s 
division from Reddersburg, and 
General Rundle’s from Dewets- 
dorp. Another under General 
Pole-Carew was pushed out 
south-east to Leeuw Kop; the 
mounted infantry under General 
Ian Hamilton retook the water- 
works, and Maxwell’s brigade 
stormed the kopjes commanding 
the Modder at Krantz Kraal; 
the 9th Division under General 
Colvile, and the cavalry division 
with General French in support 
of Ian Hamilton. Thus nearly 
five infantry and two cavalry 
divisions were diverted to undo 
the mischief which our kindness 
had developed. Still it was 
hoped that so large a force 
would be able to surround the 
Boers, or at all events to cap- 
ture their guns and waggons. 
But the raiding bodies moved 
without waggons, carrying eight 
days’ “ biltong” on _ their ponies, 
supplemented with food, forage, 
and rifles supplied by the m 
habitants who were able to take 
an active share in the fighting, 
return to their farms, and re 
duce themselves to the “simple 
farmer” once more. So thelr 
assistance, the absence of trails 
port, and an intimate knowledge 
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of the country enabled the 
Boers, who numbered alto- 
gether about 9000, with some 
heavy guns, to slip almost in- 
tact through the cordon we 
had flung across their line of 
retreat —an object-lesson to 
nilitary training, education in 
knowledge of the ground, and 
the reduction of transport. 
The mobility of an army 
depends on this last con- 
sideration. It moves, as has 
been said, on its belly, at a 
rate calculated by that of the 
slowest waggon; and it was 
the organisation of the transport 
sufficient to ensure the mobility 
of 100,000 men that was en- 
trusted to Lord Kitchener as 
soon as Lord Roberts set foot 
in Bloemfontein. He found a 
vast amount scattered widely, 
in large and small groups over 


the country, all of which, and 
whatever else could be raised 
from every end of Cape Colony, 


he swept together. All dis- 
tinctions of transport, regi- 
mental, departmental, ammuni- 
tion, or ambulance, were done 
away with and swamped in a 
single general corps—a gigantic 
wdertaking, only to be at- 
tempted by a man of the most 
unswerving determination. In 
an army each unit is allowed 
by regulation its own transport : 
regiments, staff, departments 
are allotted waggons “ by scale,” 
laid down in many red books, 
which is pertinaciously stuck 
to by those to whom it applies. 
For example, the waggons told 
off to a battalion are arrived 
at as follows: the colonel, the 
adjutant, and orderly - room 
get a tent each, every three 
dficers have another, and 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO. MXVI. 
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fourteen men cram into one 
more; staff-sergeants, bat-men, 
and other details have claims 
to more; mounted officers are 
allowed 80 lb. baggage, smaller 
fry 40 lb., each company puts 
in another 80 lb. for cooking 
pots, giving a transport allow- 
ance, roughly speaking, of 15 
waggons—a brigade asking for 
70 and a division for perhaps 
180—-so that an army of 100,000 
men would be entitled, for com- 
batants only, to about 2000 
waggons, with 30,000 oxen and 
4000 native drivers, and would 
occupy road-space for each divi- 
sion of nearly six miles. 

It was to cut down this that 
Lord Kitchener set to work. 
Each unit was tackled sepa- 
rately—the regiments, as the 
most tractable, coming first, to 
be told, probably, that instead 
of the regulation fifteen wag- 
gons they must do with ten. 
Then came staff and depart- 
ments, supply, transport, medi- 


. cal, pay, and what not, each of 


them being liberally supplied on 
paper “by regulation,” accord- 
ing to the relative rank of 
the members, bristling with 
field-officers, every one of them 
most tenacious about the sub- 
stantial rights which his un- 
substantial rank allows him to 
demand. And it is here that 
the difficulty of “cutting down” 
becomes acute: the transport 
department, which is in pos- 
session, has to be delicately 
handled; the quantity of for- 
age, stores, extra wheels, and so 
on, to be carried is not easy to 
check ; supply—well, the troops 
must be fed, and “bully beef” 
when ticked off in tins, the 
numbers rippling off the supply 
3.L 
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officer’s tongue in thousands, 
requires calculation. Staff are 
men of position, and can al- 
ways bring in the general, who 
“will have things comfortable” ; 
while the doctors, who exact 
their rights to the last ounce, 
can always shelter their de- 
mands under reference to the 
sick, and to the pills and other 
hospital comforts which must 
accompany them. 

No wonder that with all 
these discordant elements, each 
one determined to fight reduc- 
tion to the bitter end, Lord 
Kitchener received full measure 
of abuse from regimental officers, 
from artillery officers, and from 
the doctors. Bu* he was not a 
man to be thwarted by rank, 
although relative, nor by regu- 
lations, although approved by 
a Secretary of State and the 
entire staff of the War Office ; 
and so we are told that he 
effected a great economy in the 
number of waggons employed, 
without which the march to 
Bloemfontein and the farther 
advance on Pretoria might 
never have succeeded. He was 
fortunate in being assisted by 
Colonel Richardson, in charge of 
the supply and transport branch 
—a most efficient officer, with 
a long and varied experience in 
South African methods. 

Transport arranged, there re- 
mained a redistribution of com- 
mands, the consolidating of units 
into bodies capable of combined 
action ; fresh generals to be ap- 
pointed, others to be got rid of. 
General Warren was put in 
civil charge of Griqualand West ; 
General Nicholson took charge 
of the transport, where a strong 
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man was wanted; General 
Chermside assumed command of 
the Third Division, in place of 
General Gatacre, ordered home; 
General Hunter, with Barton’s 
brigade, was brought over from 
Natal; Generals Pole-Carew, 
Rundle, and Colvile got divisions; 
and, most important of all, the 
Mounted Infantry was collected 
together in one division of some 
11,000 men, under General Ian 
Hamilton. This division was 
split into two brigades, each 
of four corps, with batteries of 
horse artillery attached. It is 
hoped that this concentration 
will put a stop to using small 
fractions of mounted infantry 
as cavalry, to be frittered away 
in patrols, scouts, and advanced 
guards. To ask them to do so 
is to lose good infantry and 
to turn out inferior cavalry. 
Cavalry has its special functions 
—reconnoitring, the charge, and 
pursuit: mounted infantry can 
ride rapidly to a distance in 
advance of the army, antici- 
pating the enemy there, holding 
him to his ground till their 
infantry support marches up to 
complete his defeat. Ponies are 
given to infantry instead of 
carts, for facility of transport— 
nothing more. As long as the 
men are in the saddle they can- 
not fight; out of it they are 
good infantry, who can fight 
with the best of their kind 
But they must be taught to 
“stick on,’—not, as Colond 
Albrecht says of them, “ to be 
all the time holding on ther 
hats.” 

But it was in the lower ranks 
that the winnowing process W# 
most needed. There are mé 


1 Vide supra, p. 767, ‘“‘ Concerning our Cavalry.” 
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who flock to South Africa dur- 
ing a war on the chance of 
picking up something ; they are 
furnished with introductions, 
and are resplendent in gold-lace 
and trappings, like military 
Christmas-trees. Soldiers call 
them aasvogels. They come to 
pick up what is left of the 
carcass, like the vultures. I 
was making a road between two 
camps when an aasvogel rode 
up: we wore the clothes we 
had been standing in and had 
slept in since we landed, and 
our rags made him haughty. 
The road was not to his liking, 
the gradients were wrong, the 
metalling —oh! there was no 
metalling ; he would show me 
how to do it. He talked for a 
long time, then I dismissed 
him; he talked to the general 
afterwards, and he dismissed 
him too, and we heard no more 
of him. Is it any wonder that 
men who have lived on the veldt 
inside one suit of clothes for 
months, and know how to do 
it, should dislike aasvogels, who 
don’t? There were flocks of 
them in South Africa, some 
provided with snug billets as 
soon as landed ; others drifting, 
everywhere found wanting, no- 
Where of any use: some were 
shifted, others sliding down- 
wards were glad to bring up 
anywhere, many to retire to 
the shady glades of Pall Mall. 
The vultures had to look else- 
Where for a carcass. 


On the 23rd April, after some 
six weeks’ rest, Lord Roberts 
found his army: sufficiently 


mobile to advance. His com- 
munications in rear were cleared 
with the exception of some 
Scattered bands in the east, 
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which could be dealt with by 
the troops forming the right of 
his line, which stretched from 
Warrenton and Boshof on the 
west to Ladybrand on the east, 
distant apart about 160 miles, 
on which for attack perhaps 
70,000 men were available. 
The country he must pass over, 
on his left and centre, is 
fairly easy, that on the right 
broken and difficult. The high 
veldt is reached about 100 miles 
north of Bloemfontein—a great, 
sandy plain covered with coarse 
grass, small kopjes here and 
there, with little or no water 
except after a thunderstorm, 
when it lies in the pans and vleis 
for a short time. South of this 
are many low hills and stony 
ridges, intersected by numerous 
water-courses, at this season 
mostly dry; the drifts heavy 
with deep sand, the principal 
obstacle the Zand river, a little 
south of Kroonstad. On the 
right the country is mountain- 
ous, the mass of Thabanchu 
rising out of the western slopes 
of the great Platberg, an ex- 
tremely strong position over- 
looking Ladybrand, from which 
the road to Ficksburg crosses a 
hilly country till it gains the 
high veldt on which Harri- 
smith, the terminus of the rail- 
way to Natal, is situate. The 
troops advancing on this line 
are, roughly —on the left, at 
Fourteen Streams, Hunter’s 
division, with Barton’s brigade ; 
Lord Methuen at Boshof, with 
about 1000 mounted men and 
two infantry brigades, in reserve, 
at Kimberley; at the centre 
with Lord Roberts, following 
the railway, French with the 
cavalry division, lan Hamilton 
with the mounted infantry, and 
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four infantry divisions with the 
Guards’ brigade; on the right, 
Brabant’s mounted Colonial 
division and two infantry divi- 
sions. 

The general idea was to drive 
a wedge into the centre of the 
enemy’s line, the apex of the 
wedge consisting of infantry 
under the personal command 
of Lord Roberts, a mounted 
division on either flank; the 
infantry in the centre to be 
thrust out against any Boer 
position found across its road, 
when the mounted troops would 
ride round one or both flanks, 
aiming at the enemy’s rear—a 
mancuvre which would be 


likely at once to put the enemy 
to flight and leave the central 
infantry to occupy the position 
without firing a shot. 

On the 3rd May Lord Roberts 
pushed out to Brandfort, which 


was taken easily, the mounted 
troops moving on twenty miles 
to the Vet river, on the north 
bank of which the Boers were 
strongly posted in considerable 
numbers. A fierce artillery duel 
followed until sunset, ending in 
a turning movement, when the 
mounted Colonials made a dash 
at a kopje occupied by the 
Boers, and took it with the 
bayonet, the entire Boer force 
flying during the night. Our 
infantry bivouacked three miles 
south of the river, and moved 
on next day to Smaldeel, the 
junction of the branch line to 
Winburg. All along the Boers 
in retreat had considerably 
damaged the railway, the 
bridge over the Vet hopelessly 
so; while, not content with 
blowing up bridges, great and 
small, they had placed charges 
of explosives at intervals of 
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every hundred yards, fortun- 
ately discovered by a Colonial 
trooper. The repairs were 
rapidly completed by the en- 
gineers, in order that the for- 
ward movement should not be 
delayed by the want of stores, 

A halt of two days was 
called at Smaldeel, to allow the 
cavalry from Thabanchu to 
rejoin and to complete the 
repairs to the railway. So 
closely did the mounted troops 
follow up the Boers, that they 
were at Winburg before their 
transport was clear. Winburg 
was occupied on the 7th May 
by the Highland Brigade, which 
found there large quantities of 
grain and ammunition ; General 
Ian Hamilton pushing on to 
the Zand river, where the 
enemy were found ready to 
dispute the passage. 

All this time a great quarrel 
was proceeding between the 
Free Staters and Transvaalers, 
large numbers of the former 
coming in with their horses 
and Mausers, notwithstanding 
the frantic endeavours of Mr 
Steyn to spread reports of the 
invasion of England by the 
Russians after she had _ been 
made to grant peace and inde- 
pendence to the Republics, owing 
to the pressure of France and 
Russia. 

Anticipating resistance at 
the Zand river, Lord Roberts 
on the 9th inst. concentrated 
at Welgelegen most of the 
mounted force, four brigades 
of heavy naval and garrison 
artillery guns, and three 1m- 
fantry divisions. The 2nd 
Cheshire Regiment pushed o 
to the drift, where they crossed, 
and intrenched themselves, fol 
lowed in the early morning by 
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the entire force, the cavalry 
crossing some miles farther 
down, to threaten the Boer 
right. The mounted infantry 
crossed on the east, meeting 
with a continuous resistance ; 
the infantry and guns at the 
railway drift. The Boers occu- 
pied a position twenty miles in 
length, necessitating a longer 
line to envelop it, which en- 
tailed some hard marching. 
At 9 A.M. the passage had 
been forced, in face of an accu- 
rate shell-fire from the Boer 
right, which soon collapsed 
when our artillery opened, and 
the position .was taken. The 
Boers on the left still held on, 
sheltered by two rocky kopjes 
on which they had placed three 
guns. The advance across a 
plain was made by the Ist 
Sussex, supported by the C.I.V. 
and two batteries, till the former 
was within 500 yards, when the 
men fixed bayonets and charged, 
driving the Boers headlong 
before them. They were now 
in full retreat all along the line, 
alternately running and fight- 
ing for the rest of the day,— 
taking up positions in which to 
temount their guns and shell 
our advancing infantry, then 
lmbering up and repeating the 
action in true rear-guard fash- 
lon, till the mounted infantry 
turned their left, sending them 
back a few miles, to extend 
again just as night fell. That 
night Lord Roberts bivouacked 
at Reitspruit, after, as he wired, 
“a most successful day.” On 
the 11th he marched twenty 
miles to Geneva ‘siding, the 
cavalry in touch with the re- 
treating Boers, who were hold- 
ing an entrenched position at 
schrand, which they evacu- 
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ated the next day on the ap- 
pearance of Lord Roberts. The 
cavalry seized a drift on the 
Valsch river just in time to 
prevent the enemy holding it, 
allowing Lord Roberts and his 
army to cross and enter Kroon- 
stad unopposed at midday on 
the 12th May, completing the 
march of 120 miles from Bloem- 
fontein, across a country admir- 
ably suited to Boer tactics, in 
ten days, with insignificant 
loss. 

The feature of the success 
was the rapidity with which 
blow succeeded blow. No sooner 
were the Boers turned out of a 
position than the advance con- 
tinued without a check, and a 
second blow was delivered before 
they had breathing-time to 
recover. It has been remarked 
before how this principle has 
been neglected in all previous 
actions. A success has been 
gained and the enemy in full 
retreat, but the victors sat 
down to refresh themselves, too 
much exhausted to pursue, for- 
getting that the beaten foe 
would be a good deal more 
exhausted ; while, morally, as 
the spirits of the victors rise, so 
do those of the vanquished fall. 
Once get the enemy on the run, 
and it is sound tactics, certainly 
common-sense, to keep him 
going, and to allow him no rest 
till you have run him to ground. 
The effect on the Boers of this 
deliberate, unchecked advance 
was to paralyse their action— 
to take all the heart out of 
them. They waited for us in 
chosen positions, but we did not 
come on as they expected. It 
was not fair! They played the 
game quite correctly, and in- 
stead of the slow-going British 
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doing the same and flinging 
themselves against the kopjes, 
all. of a sudden when they 
turned about there was that 
interfering cavalry riding up 
behind them, and it was all 
they could do to reach their 
own ponies and get safe away. 
No, it was not fair! 

We ask, why was it left to 
Lord Roberts to play this game, 
so much against the Boers’ 
cherished tactics? Every one 
in South Africa, many men in 
England, whoever had done a 
day’s soldiering on the veldt, 
knew that their weak point 
was their ponies. Go for the 
ponies and the Boers would be 
out of their ironstone crannies 
and will gallop for it; but no 
one seemed to think of it, and 
so every kopje that the Boers’ 
held is marked by a circle of 
graves, the evidence of those 
grand frontal attacks which we, 
at home, were called upon to 
applaud. 

At Kroonstad, Lord Roberts 
found a convenient base for his 
further advance to the Vaal, 
eighty miles north, where the 
Boers might be expected to 
stand, in which case a rapid 
march and an unexpected ap- 
pearance would again be ex- 
pedient. To march rapidly 
through an enemy’s country 
the flanks must be secure, and 
a sufficiency of supplies accum- 
ulated at the nearest base. So 
a halt was called, as much for 
the urgent rest required for 
men and horses as to give time 
for stores to come up, hitherto 
delayed by the persistent 
destruction of the railway. 
Cavalry was pushed out right 
and left, riding north as far as 
Rhenoster spruit, where the 
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bridge was found to have 
been destroyed; north-west to 
Bothasville, where some cap- 
tures were made; and east to 
Lindley. On the south - east, 
General Rundle, with Brabant’s 
Colonials, marched rapidly 
round and across, giving the 
Boers no rest, as far north as 
Trommel, thirty miles south of 
Senekal, within reach of the 
Natal railway terminus at 
Bethlehem. Thus both flanks, 
and the country south - east, 
which still harboured some 
commandoes on the prowl, were 
secured. 


Ever since the investment of 
Mafeking by Cronje on_ the 
15th October 1899 the more 
stirring events in the theatre 
of war, coupled with _ the 
scrappy news received, have 
overshadowed the doings of 
the brave little garrison cun- 
fined in a village of mostly 
tin huts, scattered on the open 
veldt, in a corner of n0 
strategical importance. To de- 
fend this were only about 
500 irregulars, 300 police and 
volunteers, with two 7-pounders 
and six machine-guns,—a few 
hundreds of the townspeople 
and some natives joining later 
on, when an old ship's gu, 
christened “Nelson,” was dug 
up and made use of. The whole 
was under command of Colonel 
Baden - Powell, an English 
cavalry officer who had beet 
for some time on special servic 
in South Africa. Early ™ 
the year news leaked throug! 
telling of the indomitable pluck 
and resources of men and leader 
Excavations were made 
shelter from the shells, a bel 
ringing to tell that one W* 
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on its way. One day 80 
men attacked, at night, Game 
Tree Fort, two miles outside, 
some of the officers fighting up 
to the sandbags and firing their 
revolvers through the loopholes; 
but it was found to be almost 
impregnable, roofed in with 
timber and galvanised iron, the 
loopholes too small to admit a 
man; so they had to retire, 
having lost half their number. 
Another time a trench was 
dug to within 900 yards of a big 
gun that had caused them 
annoyance, and was occupied 
for several nights, the men 
gong out at dusk carrying 
food and water, till dusk again ; 
their business to keep up an 
accurate fire on the gun and 
so make the gunners unable 
to load or train it. 

So the days passed: con- 
tinual fighting, continual hun- 
ger, but never disheartened ; till 
news came of Colonel Plumer’s 
advance from Gaberones, about 
ninety miles north, and that he 
was already in touch with the 
Boers. A movement in the 
enemy’s laagers seemed to por- 
tend a trek—a hope which was 
rudely dispelled a few days 
afterwards. Colonel Baden- 
Powell from the top of his 
house was watching for the 
arrival of the relieving force, 
whose guns were distinctly 
heard, But next morning Com- 
mandant Snyman forwarded a 
message that they might send 
out for the dead of Colonel 
Plumer’s force who were lying 
on the battlefield—which, they 
heard afterwards, had been 
defeated fifteen miles north. 
In April the food question, 
always pressing, was met by 
a Scotsman, who contrived to 


. make oat-husks into an eatable 


porridge. Natives trying to 
rush cattle in were mercilessly 
shot down; and native women 
hoping to slip through the lines 
during daylight were stripped 
naked, flogged, and turned 
back; if by night, were shot 
down like dogs. Fever set in, 
and rations were reduced to 
1 lb. of porridge and 1 lb. of 
horse-flesh, yet on the 200th 
day of the siege Colonel Baden- 
Powell sent a message to Lord 
Roberts, “The patience of every- 
body in Mafeking in making 
the best of things, under the 
long strain of anxiety, hard- 
ship, and privation, is beyond 
all praise. The citizens are pre- 
paring to celebrate the 200th day 
of the siege by horse dinners.” 
Lord Roberts, at Modder 
river, had in a speech to the 
Highlanders promised that the 
relief of Mafeking was always 
present in his mind, later on 
fixing the 18th of May as the 
earliest date. Rumours of a 
flying column from Kimberley 
were rife, to be confirmed 
about the first week in May 
when General Hunter crossed 
the Vaal at Windsorton and 
defeated the Boers round War- 
renton soon after. Then on 
the 10th of May a despatch 
from Pretoria brought news 
that a relief column of 3000 
men was pushing rapidly along 
the railway, and was already 
at Vryburg, ninety-seven miles 
south of Mafeking. Half-way 
there, the report said, the 
Boers had defeated the ad- 
vance-guard, but their general 
being killed, they were forced 
to retreat. The garrison was 
now reduced to eating brawn 
made from ox and horse hides, 
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being “very cheerful, very dry, 
very hungry”! But the end 
was near. Reports came, again 
from Pretoria, of the approach 
of a relief column, of a clever 
manceuvre of the _ garrison, 
when a hundred prisoners were 
taken, among them Kruger’s 
grandson, and many killed; and 
excitement began to run high. 

A hush of strained excite- 
ment was over England: every 
one was asking, “Is Mafeking 
relieved? we can’t hear till 
Sunday.” Flags were pur- 
chased, guns got ready, pro- 
cessions arranged—all men 
waited. And when the morn- 
ing of the 19th came, men woke 
to see the town flying with 
bunting, and a telegram in the 
morning paper that the siege 
had been abandoned, and that 
the relief column, with supplies, 
had entered Mafeking. Then 
burst out the long-pent-up 
enthusiasm — the flags flew, 
the church- bells pealed, guns 
boomed, processions marched 
out, and sober England took 
holiday. Spontaneously every 
house was decorated, every one 
wore the colours, children car- 
ried toy flags, carts sported 
more, ships sailing up channel 
had heard the news from the 
pilot and were dressed from 
“truck to taffrail,” the City 
was invaded, and the Lord 
Mayor, from the steps of the 
Mansion House, made a speech 
to the crowds that yelled them- 
selves hoarse in hearty joy 
and ecstasy for the victory of 
British pluck and valour. 

The story of the relief is soon 
told. About the time that 
Lord Roberts began his march 
through the Free State a com- 
posite column of 2300 men, 
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mostly mounted Colonial troops, 
under Colonel Mahon, 8th 
Hussars, was formed at Kim- 
berley with great secrecy of 
purpose and direction. It was 
accompanied by four Royal 
Horse Artillery guns, two 
Maxims, and the lightest. pos- 
sible transport, its appearance 
so timed as to synchronise with 
Lord Roberts’ march, which 
would attract the enemy’s at- 
tention elsewhere; and moved 
by forced marches on the west 
of the railway. 

No opposition was met till 
Vryburg was passed, when a 
detour had to be made round 
Koodoosrand to avoid a Boer 
laager, from which the Boers 
attacked from an ambush in the 
dense bush, seven miles farther 
on, and a fierce struggle ensued; 
but the Light Horse, assisted by 
the guns, after five hours’ hard 
fighting dislodged the enemy, 
who fled in confusion, leaving 
about thirty dead on the field. 
On the 17th May, when the 
column was nine miles from 
Mafeking, it was again at- 
tacked by 1500 Boers; but 
Colonel Plumer having joined 
hands two days previously, 
together with a detachment of 
Canadian artillery, which had 
regained its place by forced 
marches on foot, they were 
again beaten off with heavy 
loss, to leave the way clear for 
Colonel Mahon to enter the 
town on the 18th May, having 
marched 120 miles in about 
five days. In the meantime 
General Hunter was moving 
by the railway with the much- 
needed supplies. 

So the relief of Mafeking 
was accomplished by Colonial 
men, after it had held out for 
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seven months by the pluck and 
resolute will of other Colonial 
men—many of them sons of 
the soil, whose birthright is 
South Africa—led to victory 
by an English soldier whose 
name to-day is on every tongue, 
—a man England is proud of, 
always with a smile to encour- 
age or a word to inspire con- 
fidence ; and we recognise that 
England need never fear for 
herself or her empire as long 
as out of those dim battalions 
of untried men that linger in 
the far beyond such men as 
Baden-Powell and those with 
him who held Mafeking can 
step out to guard and hold 
them. 


The presence of a British 
army on the move, northwards, 
through the heart of the Free 
State, was soon known across 
the Drakensberg, and the un- 
easiness of the Boers in their 
snug trenches on the Biggars- 
berg was sufficient to pierce 
the screen they had drawn be- 
tween themselves and General 
Buller on Sunday’s river, where 
he had been resting and _ re- 
covering for the last two 
months. The result of the 
march on the Vaal, if per- 
severed in, would be to place 
Lord Roberts between the 
Boers in Natal and their base 
at Pretoria, when General Bul- 
ler might be tempted to close 
i on their rear and push them 
before him into his hands. 
So, again, there was nothing 
or it but to relinquish those 
thirty miles of excellent trench- 
work they had netted across 
the mountains in face of the 
Natal column, buoyed up with 
the pleasant certainty that the 


old game of attack across the 
open against Mausers behind 
boulders would continue. But 
General Buller had bought his 
experience in that three months’ 
hard fighting round Ladysmith, 
and had learned to see through 
tactics somewhat transparent. 
The Boers now found them- 
selves in the same funnel into 
which they had forced us on 
the outbreak of the war; the 
passes over the Drakensberg 
on the west, Zululand on the 
east, were closed, leaving the 
only way out over Laing’s Nek, 
which they must hurry up to 
secure before that troublesome 
“ Bobs,” as the signalman on 
Bulwana_ had _ sarcastically 
called him in the days when 
fighting the “rooineks” was 
only a series of picnics. 
Acting in conjunction with 
Lord Roberts, General Buller, 
two days before the capture 
of Kroonstad, moved out in 
an easterly direction with 
the 2nd infantry division, 
the cavalry going round by 
Pomeroy to the foot of the 
ridge on which Helpmakaar 
stands, where they came in 
contact with some 2000 Boers 
intrenched on the summit, 
holding them there till the 
infantry came up to turn them 
out after a short resistance. 
Helpmakaar is but an uneven, 
boulder-strewn ridge, over- 
looking the Buffalo river, across 
which stands the historic rock 
of Isandhlwana, Rorke’s Drift 
in the hollow between; and, if 
the Boers had had any heart left, 
was excellently suited to their 
tactics. Yet they fled in con- 
fusion, leaving behind a rear- 
guard 1000 strong, and setting 
fire to the grass, here tall and 
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dry just now, the smoke in the 
face of mounted men making 
progress difficult. They rode 
through the burning veldt, 
however, to find the Boers 
awaiting attack in a strong 
natural position; but the flank 
turned, they filed once more. 
Lord Dundonald in pursuit 
had, during the day, to ride 
forty miles over a waterless 
country, most of the time 
through the smoke. 

On the 15th inst. General 
Buller occupied Dundee, to find 
that 2500 Boers had just left 
by train for Laing’s Nek, the 
rest of the 7000 who had held 
the Biggarsberg retreating dur- 
ing the night, to fight small, 
delaying actions on the way. 
Following in pursuit, he reached 
Glencoe, to find that the enemy, 
with eleven guns, had left by 
train at dawn. So General 
Hildyard was spread along the 
railway, from Elandslaagte, to 
repair it; General Lyttelton in 
rear at Sunday’s river; while 
General Buller with the 2nd 
division pushed on to Newcastle, 
which he entered unopposed on 
the evening of the 17th. Thus 
the Boer left was turned, and 
the defenders all along the line 
driven out in five days with 
insignificant loss by following a 
scheme suggested by common- 
sense. Our left had remained 
on Sunday’s river south of 
Elandslaagte; the right, as a 
flying column, striking rapidly 
at the extreme eastern flank of 
the enemy’s position, to hold 
him there till the main body 
came up to Dundee, where it 
threatened the most sensitive 
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point in Boer resistance. The 
roads were bad, mostly deep 
sand, drifts almost impassable; 
heavy guns had to be dragged; 
a large convoy followed; in front 
and flanks the rugged line of 
the Biggarsberg, scored with 
trenches and prepared artillery 
positions, commanded _ every 
inch of advance. Yet a simple 
move to a flank carried our 
army round, victoriously, and 
sent the Boers scattering head- 
long in confusion. The Ameri- 
can attaché’s remark after Col- 
enso, “ Was there noway round?” 
was admirably illustrated. 

From Newcastle Lord Dun- 
donald with the cavalry pushed 
on to Laing’s Nek, where he 
found the Boers disposed to 
stand after their demoralised 
flight, the 2nd infantry division 
following as far as the Ingogo. 
General Buller with the re 
mainder of the column remained 
in Newcastle to await the arri- 
val of stores delayed by the 
state of the line. So a short 
breathing-time was granted to 
the fugitives, and the army, 
nothing loath, settled down for 
a short rest after the steady 
march of the last nine days 
through those grim mountains, 
where two months ago death 
and starvation stalked supreme, 
to emerge into the sunlight of 
the open country — in front, 
Buller, calm and_ inscrutable, 
those stern-faced men in khaki 
streaming after, content to fol- 
low a leader whom — in spite 
of varying fortune—they know 
and honour, whose place has 
been with them where the 
bullets flew thickest. 
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PULLMAN BUFFET LIBRARY SMOKING CAR ON THE 


-inest Train in the World 


LEAVES CHICAGO DAILY i 30 P. M. 

ARRIVES ST. PAUL 45 A. M. 

ARRIVES MINNEAPOLIS 8:26 A. M. 
_ Bor’ Compartment and Standard Sleepers on this train. Other express trains leave 
oth C’ cago and St. Louis daily over the Burlington Route for St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
ko for \ansas City, Omaha, Denver and tie Pacific Coast. The following Burlington 
Ro ite «-cnts will furnish maps, time-tables, beautifully illustrated books about Colorado and 
Califor: », and if desired will call at your home to advise and attend to the details of your trip: 
& J. SW oRDS W. J. O’MEARA H. E, HELLER 


37°: Broadway 306 Washington Street 632 Chestnut Street 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


moe Cc. D. HAGERMAN J. G. DELAPLAINE 
Clark Street 703 Park Building Broadway and Olive wee 
CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, 
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«‘A Perfect Food,’’ 


«¢ Preserves Health,”’ 








** Prolongs Life.’’ 











BAKER'S 


COCOA 











“Tt is at once a delightful food and ncur- 
ishing drink, and it would be well for hu- 
manity if there were more of it consumed 
and less tea or coffee.”— The Homeopathic 
Recorder. 


BREAKFAST 


Walter Baker & Co. timites ° 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1730 
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A Toni 
H orsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the reliefoflanguor 
and exhaustion, so common 
in the spring and summer 
months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vivor tu the entie system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Fold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper 





REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


SOUTH-EAST CORNER 


CHESTNUT AND. BROAD STREETS 


Capital, full paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


DIRECTORS 


FRANK K. HIPPLE 
CHARLES W. HENRY 
JOHN F. BETZ 
GEORGE PHILLER 
R. DALE BENSON 
EDWARD P. BORDEN 


JOHN H. CONVERSE 

S. WEIR MITCHELL, M. 
JOSEPH DE F. JUNKIN 
WILLIAM W. PORTER 
WILLIAM A. PATTON 
SAMUEL F. HOUSTON 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
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ROYAL 


The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROY AL—the most celebrated 
of all the baking powders in the 





world—-celebrated 
for its great leavening 


strength and purity. Sy Zi "i 


Hie .* > 
Hi 


It makes your cakes, fe) | 
biscuit, bread, etc., } si a 
healthful; it assures 

you against alum and 

all forms of adultera- 

tion that go with the 

cheap brands. 


Alum baking powders are low priced, as alum costs but 
two cents a pound; but alum is a corrosive poison and 
it renders the baking powder dangerous to use in food. 


ROYAL BAKING POV. DER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., N. Y, 
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For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


nas been used for over FIFTY YEARS bv 
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MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- | 


DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER 
FECT SUCCESS. [T SOOTHS the CHILD, 


SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 


CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy fer DIARRHEA. Sold by lrug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask fet 


Mrs. ‘Winslow's Soothing Syrvp. 


and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE 


Makes people live 
after they are dead. 


Duty done has the same eftect witt 
this difference: it is within your reach. 


You can live during all the lives of 
your children and their children’s chil- 
dren, through suitable insurance on 
your life. 


Not as costly cr troublesome as the 
average of other investments. 


Full information free. 


Address. 


Penn Mutual Life 


921 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Provident Lite 
and Trust GO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Attention 


Is directed to the new Instal- 
ment-Annuity Policy of the 
Provident which provides a 
fixed income for twenty years, 
and for the continuance of the 
income to the widow for the 
balance of her life, if she 
should survive the instalment 
period of twenty years. 


In everything that makes Life Insurance 
perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provi- 
dent is unsurpassed. 


Your Greatest Enemy 


Typewriter Pej 


Investigate the Hammond 


WHAT IT WILL DO is beyond the reach 


of typewriter competition. 


WHAT IT WON’T DO is not likely to be 


required of a typewriter 


The HAMMOND TYPEWR:TER C0. 


Factory, 
69th to 7oth Street, Eas ver, 


New York, U. S. A 











VIN MARIANI, 


Mariani Wine, gives power to the brain, 
strength and elasticity to the muscles 
and richness to the blood. It is a pro- 
moter of good health and longevity. It 
makes the old young, keeps the young 
strong. Mariani Wine is indorsed by 
more than 8,000 American physicians. 








al- br Ae It is specially recommended for General 
he A een 7M Debility, Overwork, Profound Depression . 
a Ba‘ ae’ 2x) . | and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Dis- 
s, FREER OeSC—itséeeaases, Consumption and Malaria. 

“ : - 

he = res Lo 

he estiment Sanceemers: ‘ei sows Are You Worn: Out P 


nt known; but it is always a pleasure to 
unite in the universal sentiment of grati- 
tude and to add again a testimony to the 
superiority of this marvelous tonic. 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 


rance 
, and 
>rovi- 


MARIANI WINE, 


The World Famous Tonic 
for Body and Brain. 








{ice Mariani Wire is invaluable for over- 
worked men, delicate women and sickly 
thildren. It stimulates, strengthens and 
Sustains the system, and braces body 





d ind brain. 
VIN MARIANI AT THE SODA FOUNTAIN. 
A most refreshing, cooling, and at same time strengthening, 
reach tinkis Vin Mariani taken with carbonic or soda water. Specially 


Reommend« d to overworked business men, ladies when shopping, 
‘ainworkers. and all who are debilitated. It overcomes lassitude, 
and is helptu! in the many summer complaints. 

Vin Ma taken with chipped or scraped ice is also most 


tfreshing, a renders beneficial aid in exhaustion during hot 
or debilitatir vation: I take this opportunity of telling you 


how highly I think of Vin Mariani. It is 
fER:—To those who will hindly write, mention- most valuable in strengthening the throat 


to be 











0 metis we ion, to MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, and chest. It has been very beneficial to 
F mena. vill be sent, free, book containing portraits with me and I always have some by me; I 


Emperors. Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Arch- 
shops and ot! distinguished personages indorsing Vin Mariani. have recommended it to many artists 


ne with the best results. 
aris: 4¢ Boulevard Haussmann. London: 83 Mortimer Street. 
r, Montreal: 87 St. James S*. ALBANI-GYE. 
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“an” THE TRAVELERS |" 


Largest, ’ 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. and Best, 








L. 


ife, Endowment, anc 





Accident Insurance, 





OF ALL FORMS. 


Health Policies . . 


Indemnity for Disability Caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors and 
Owners of Buildings, Horses and Vehicles, can all 
be protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Paid-up Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - 27,960,511.56 
Liabilities, - - $23,730,827.61 
EXCESS, 32% basis, - 4,020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, $39,734,920.89 





J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MIESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. [ORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
apital & Surplus, $4,500,000. 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE 


| UNITED STATES FOR CUBA. 





A ceaktl ls scha 

Henry F. Shoen 

* iy Roland R. Conk! 
ugh K Wager Swayne 

Samuel M Jarvis dagek S. Kuhr 

William H Ta 
Alvah Trowbridge Stanley L. Con 
Frank H eg - Heman Dowd 

Archer Brown 

Benjamin F. 7 

seohn. C, Tomlins: 

John Hone 


a H B. Hollins : F;-R. Coudert, |r. 


E, A. De Lima 


Wao. H. ae Leopoldo Ca: ‘bajal 
larguis de Pinar del Rio 


BRANCHES: 
‘LONDON, S8ANTIACO DE CUBA, 
HAVANA, CIENFUECOS, 
MATANZAS. 
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n shits in-taktng Dr, Edison’s Obesity : salt and 
&, and *n wearing, until support becomes un. 
ary,.one of Dr, Bdison’s Abdominal! Sup- 


Bands Ninety-nine per cent of cures. 


lt rales are needed and the fiesh is reduced 


ete tiy wrinkles or baggy flesh 


he oniy afore and t thaistanplest and least expensive, 
nh yn e $r; Pills per pac 

+ Ol + Pills per pack- 

5°, OF, t package, § Bands, $2.50 aod 


for sent, 8 el gat en receipt-of 


LeweOes 40F 
catment is 
pe Soy 


; oe oat Vecalts. Samples, unless dangér- 


act show pesitive results 


Treatise on Obesity free on fequest. Write for it. 


taken under our directions 


i Bio any 250. Soap 
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